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Aart. I.—Travels after the Peace of Amiens, through Pagts 
of France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. By J. J 
maistre, Esq. Author of a ‘ Rough Sketch of Modegn 
Paris.” Inthree vols. 800. 11. 4s. boards. Johnson. 1806, 


THE passion for travelling prevalent amongst our coun- 
trymen,.is, in general, matter of astonishment to foreignens, 
mba have little idea of subjecting themselves to the expence, 
fatigue and dangers.of a journey without some diplomatic 
or-mercantile incentive. — : 

The motive with us'is seldom so definite; fashion, ennwi, 
dissipation, are too frequently the springs on which tlie 
English traveller moves; but, notwithstanding such occa- 
sional incitements, this species of errantry may fairly be.con- 
sidered as_a branch of that spirit of improvement and enter- 
prize which so eminently distinguishes us,amongst nations, 

Tt hasbeenwell observed that ‘a generous andelevated mind 
is distinguished by poping more certainly than an eminegt 
degree of curiosity; nor is that curiosity ever more agreeably 
or usefully employed tban in examining Ake cusioms and 
laws.of foreign countries.’ 

‘To those who indulge the world with a natrative of ,their 
adventures we are indebted in proportion to the addition 
which they make to our store of knowledge. 

The merits of books of teavels depend upon what the 
traveller has previously io his mind, his koowing what to 
observe, and his power of observation. ‘Those adventurers 
"who explore unknowa regions have:this great atlvantage,that 
they cannot easily relate any thing totally devoid of interest : 
ashower of rain is an.event in an Afticaa desart, andéven 
a bill of fare, a good or.a bad lodging, ‘excite a certain.de- 

ree of sympathy in the reader; but in travels through. 

wa and civilised country, the trifling ecourrences of. a 
journey cannot fail to disgust.. If a traveller pleases other. 

Crit, Ruv. Vol. 10. March, i307. ° 
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wise than by novelty, it must be by treating an old sub- - 
ject in a very superior manner. 

‘ What can you tell of countries so well known as those 
of the European continent? said Dr. Johnson to his friend 
Bozzy. A few years however have produced changes so 
important in the stale of society, that after the peace of 
Amiens almost every one of these countries afforded new 
and valuable matter for the observation of the traveller: 
and Italy, interesting as it is in every point of view, was 
at this time peculiarly so in a political and moral light. 

How far our author has availed himself of these circum- 
stances we shall now proceed to notice. 

That part of these volumes which relates to France con- 
sists of arapid journey from Paris to Geneva by way of 
Fontainbleau, Dijcn, and Lyons. Of the political senti- 
ments of the people of Lyons, Mr. L. gives the following,we 
believe, accurate picture: 


* From the heavy losses which the town has experienced, from 
‘ the devastation committed on its principal buildings, and from the 
. murder of its best and richest citizens, Lyons derives a.strong and 
rooted hatred to the name of the republic; and however satisfied 
the inhabitants may be with the government of Bonaparte, their 
satisfaction is only relative. They prefer his administration to 
any which has existed since the death of Lowis XVI. but they are 
sti!l royalists ; and if the house of Bourbon shall in the course of 
years be ever restored, Iam convinced that no part of France will 
_80 heartily rejoice in the measure, or so willingly assist in premot- 
ing it, as the city of Lyons. 

* In the few days which I have passed within its walls it is im- 
possible not to discover such to be the general, and I might 
almost say the universal wish of the people—a wish which few, 
if any, attempt to conceal.’ 


From the nature of -the extensive manufactories of 
this city in velvets, silks, and embroidery,.the magnifi- 
cence of a court was essential to its prosperity, and we sus- 
pect that the attention of Buonaparte to these ol:jects will 
soon obliterate the attachment of the Lyonnese to the Bour- 
bons : he had already endeavoured -to conciliate their affec- 
‘tions by devoting a large suin to the rebuilding of the fa- 
. mous place de Belcour, destroyed during the reign of Ro- 
bespierre, and by promising every encouragement to -their 
manufactures. : 

In Geneva and its neighbourhood Mr. L..made some 
stay, and associated inuch with the inhabitants, who, we are 
happy to find, retain their partiality for the English. 
‘Wor has the revolutiow in the government of: that state 
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miade any lasting alteration in their social habits. Speaking 
of the pablic walk of: La Traille; Mr. L. says, 

‘ This walk, though singulatly beautiful, is but rarely frequented 
by the first class of the inhabitants, in consequence of the pain- 
ful reflections which it excites, It was here that the most venerable, 
most wealthy, and most respectable citizens of the former repub- 
lic fell under the.ax of :the guillotine in the first moments of re 
volutionary phrensy, and which was the prelude to that national 
annihilation which the country has since undergone. ‘The memory 
of these lamented victims is still too dear to their friends and rela- 
tives for the spot where they suffered to be approached, without 
the liveliest feelings of sorrow, shame, and indignation. . 

_ ©Near this place stands the theatre, which though opened and 
protected by the present government,. is but little resorted to by 
the Genevese, who retain many of their ancient prejudices against 
amusements of that kind. I ought to add, that when the ladies.of this 
place do visit the spectacle, they take their places in the pit. I 
asked the reason, and was told they did so in’ order to avoid the 
company of the French officers who are commonly seated in the 
boxes. Such indeed isthe hatred of the inhabitants against their 
conquerors,-that though the military behave themsélves with the 
greatest propriety, and are commanded by an officer ‘of merit, for- 
merly a man of rank, none are received in the houses of the princi- . 
pal citizens. poets ; 

.* The aristocratic distinctions which existed in the time of the. 
republic are stit scrupulously observed in the choice and divisions 
of society, and prove to demonstration that manners, customs, 
and prejudices are above the power of law. Those from whese 
families the syuadics or chief magistrates were usually chosen (for 
public opinion, though there was no direct ordinance on the subject, 
gave such a preference) are still looked up to as forming a superior 
order. Persons of this description live entirely together, and would’ 
think themselves disgraced were they to associate with their neigh- 
bours of an inferior class. ‘ The citizens’ (or sons of native Genes 
vese), who were alone eligible to the senate, conceive themselves in 
the same manner greatly superior to the ‘ bourgeois,’ or burgesses, 
while.the latter on their part, claim precedence over those who 
were only ‘ inhabitants,’ or domiciliated strangers.’ 

Mr. L, visited Ferney, and has given a particular de- 
scription of Voltaire’s apartment, which remains” furnished 
as it was at his death; but the estate has been repurchased 
by the family from whom he originally bought it.. (e: 40, 
vyol.i.) _ As we do not profit by the mirth, jollity, and wit’ 
of our author and his companions (Pp. 66, vol. i), we must 
be excused if we have found his excursion to Chamouny 
far less amusing than he assures us that it was. The Swedes, 
Russians, and English, who accompanied him on that expe- 
dition were the most lively and ingenious persons’ imagina~ ‘- 
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ble; yet from their joint efforts we are favoured with only 
one brilliant remark, aniillustration (or definition, as Mr. Le 
is pleased to termit) of a glacier. ‘It seemed as if the 
sea had stopped in its course,.and we were moving over 
its waves.’ ! 
The local descriptign of ihis wonderful valley, aided even 
by an extract from Mr. Coxe, is very imperfect. Ttunay be 
satisfactory tothe patrons of giants, dwarfs, nyctalopesses, &c. 
to learn that ‘ the two Albino’s'whowere shewn in the Hays 
market have with the-profits of their exhibition purchased a 
farm in this their native valley ; (P.-53, vol. i:) and encou- 
taging to the most adventurous of our Bond-street loungers 
to hear thata pretty French woman is resident at the custom 
house, established on the new frontier line of France.and 
. the Helvetic republic, upon the Col de Baume, which 
omntain Mr. L. crossed, and returned by way of Martigni, 
x and Vivay to Geneva. What Mr. L. styles.his ‘ Jour- 
nal of his Tour round Switzerland,’ is copied, he assures.us, 
from the notes which he took with a pencil.on the road, 
¢ which he has not. attempted to araament or even to correct,’ 
We have no reason to doubt this assertion : with the orna- 
ment we willingly dispense; but we really thik that bad 
he condescended to correct his extemporary memoranda, 
he might safely have ventured to expunge many of the bills 
of fare, impositions, weather-tables, &c. without injuring 
the spirit of this rough sketch. The fullowing effusion 
of ‘his ardent imagifiation was elicited by the ill-treate 
ment he met with from an innkeeper at the town of Rolle. 


‘Our coachman drove usto La Couronne, where we found a 
dandlord whospoke English uncommouly well. From -his address 
we flattered ourselves that we shouldbe well received ; -but in this 
hope we were cruelly disappointed, It seemed that.a British earl, 
whose courier was waiting..at the door, had engaged all his best 
apartments ; which, he said, must plead his excuse for offerkng us 
an indifierent room. We requested that,‘ pour mous dédommager,” 
he would give us an excellent dinner. To ‘our great astonishment 
this order was apparently executed in a few minutes; but when we 
attempted to eat what was placed on the table, we found (what in- 
deed might have ‘been expected from so hasty a preparation) 
that the dishes consisted of the heated remains of some former repast. 
Unable to swallow these broken victuals, we ruquested somethi 
fresh, our civil landlord ’said ‘he was very sorry he had nothing in kis 
house. “ Pray give us'at least a mutton cliop,”—* It is quite im- 
‘possible, sir: my lord ‘has ordered every thing in my darder.”—Dis- 
gusted and irritated by this msolent refusal, I called for the bill, and 
paying nearly a louis for whut we had seen, but not eaten, we te- 
moved to another ini, called La Téte Noire, where we obtained » 
good Gtnner, civil attendance and ge comfortable apartment.’ 




















. 
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One of the most promising oceurrences in this tour is thre 
visit of our author to Aloys Reding-at Selwits:: it terminates 
very unsatisfactorily; but his descriptiony suck as: it is, of this 
great man, we shall transeribe. 


‘ While'I took a slight dinner-at the-inn called Le cheval: Blane, I, 
learned that it was necessary to have my passport: examined by the 
Jandérmann, or principal magistrate ; and finding that the celebrated: 
Aloys: Reiling® held’ this office, I greedily seized an opportunity, 
thus afforded’ me, of sécing that extraordinary man, who at the fig 
arrival of the French troops in these peaceful sceriés, checked’ with 
a-small'body of Hrave men the whole force of their army, who 
since was at‘ the head ofthe Helvetic governiient, ani who ig 
supposed to be the very soul of the present insurrection, I‘ accoi 
ingly repaired to his dwelling, which though’ far from large, is somes 
whit superior to the houses around it.—Aloys. Reding (former. 
ly an‘ offiter in theSwiss regiment of guards employed by Erance) is a; 
tall, fair, genteel manj,about.forty years old, of military appearance 
and polished mianners.; He received me with much urbanity; 
atid’ Hearirio Twas En lish, spoke of our country in terms of greag. 
esteéin. Frtold him t visited Schwitz with ne common feelings—~—a@, 
spot interesting to every British traveller for the exertions made 
there informer: tishes,.and not less:so for those whieh | now witnessed 
in the.cause of:liberty. ‘Alas!’ interrupted M. Reding with a sigh, 
‘ if this country, be interesting.at all, it is so for its unmerited mise 
fortunes !’ he then countersigned my passport, and in-pressing terms, 
offered any civilities which he could grant ar I could request. | should 
have had much pleasure in continuing the conversation, but, recol~ 
lécting How’ valuable must be every moment of his time in the 





= - =o 


** The followjug account of the heroic condact of this extraordinary nan, 
taken from a late publication, will perheps be not unageceptable.— . - 

* Skirting the verdant heights of Murgarten, the sacred monyment of the: 
ancient valor of the Swiss, they were resolved 'if ufiable to Jeaye liberty te 
their posterity, to set them ah exemple worthy of it. Aloys Reding of 'Schwitz, 
who commanded the alljes—-g hero and asage, who in peaceable times hak 
been the advecate ef reforms and ameliorations, but who resented the offer of 
chaiiges froin an armed enemy—in this sitaation thus addressed'his tregps :-—~ 
* Brave comrades! dear fellow citizens! beliold us at. a’ decisive’ moment? 
surrounded by enemies, abandoned by frieuds! Thereénew remains for ys only 
to ascertain whether we wish courageously to imitate the example setus by 
out ancestors at Morgarten. A death almost certain awaits us! [fany one 
fears it let him'tetire, and no reproach on our pari shall follow trim. Let us 
not imposeon each other in this solemn hour. J would rather have ap 
hundred men prepared for all events on whom [ can rely, than five hundred 
who; taking themsefves to flight, would produce’ confusion, and by théig 
perfidious retreat would sacrifice the heroes who were desirous of still defeiide 
jng themselves, As to myself, | promise not to Abandon you, even in the greate 
est peril. Death and noretreat! [f you share in my resolution, depyte twa 
men from each rank, and let them swear to me, in your name, that you will be 
f2ithfyl to your promises,” —sehockle’s Hist. af the Invasion of Switzerland © 
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present conjuncture, I contented myself with wishing him and Swit- 
zerland every possible happiness, and took my leave.’ 


Mr. L. made no excursions into the lesser cantons, except 
to the well known vallies of Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald; 
but in this we have little to regret, since his total ignorance 
of the German disqualified him from procuring any informa- 
tion from the inhabitants, and since, having never, as he says, 
had occasion to use the Latin, excepting in the schools at 
Oxford, he: was not able to avail himself of the facility with 
which most of the Swiss clergy speak that language. 

Mr. L.’s route from Switzerland lay through Chambery, 
and across the Mont Cenis to Turin, of which place he gives 
the following melancholy account: 


‘Of all the places which I have yet visited, this seems to have 
suffered the most from the ravages of the last war. The fine gates 
by which it was formerly entered have been pulled down ; and its 
splendid palaces, though still standing, are neglected and turned into 
public offices. Every thing bears the appearance of revolution ; there 


is no trade,there are no equipages, and apparently few persons of 
‘ fortune left among the inhabitants,’ 


Mr. L.’s stay here was too short to investigate the 
state of society, but we believe him co be pretty correct in 
his surmise that what luxury remains in this once brilliant 
capital is confined to the French generals. 

Fron hence, on his way to Genoa, Mr. L. crossed the 
plains of Marengo, which he was content to examine from 
the windows of his carriage ; but, to grace his tale ‘ with 
decent horror,’ he relates his postillion’s story, how, the 
night after the battle, the wheels of a chaise, in which he. 
was conducting Melas’s aid-de-camp to Buonaparte’s head 
quarters, ‘ cracked everymoment with the noise of broken’ 
bones.’ p. 195. vol. i. le 

Mr. L. has not favoured us with a scrap of information 
respecting the battle of Novi, or the siege of Genoa; bat 
apologizes for this seeming negligence by saying that ‘ he was 
not a military man,’ N, B. He was not at that time an offi- 
cer of the Mary-le-bone volunteers, | 

Whilst going his rounds through the churches of Genoa, 
he is much disgusted by the bigotry of a monk, who threat- 
ened a brother with excommunication for permitting Mrs, 
L. to enter the ‘ sacristie’ of the adjoining monaslery. His 
laguais de place observed, 


‘That the holy fathers need not be so scrupulous, since, a tew 
months before, they were not only obliged, while the French soldiers 


were quartered there, tq allow females to enter their walls, but 
even te sicep there.’ 
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Upon which, Mr. L. slily remarks that, 


’ Probably the latter circumstance did not occur: for the. first ‘ 
time during the invasion of a foreign enemy ” 


We must take the liberty of reproving our author for this ’ 


espiéglerie (as he would perhaps call it), and we will do so . 
in the words which he has very properly used to discredit . 
the reports circulated respecting the e 

of Parma. Pp. 288. ‘ It is injurious to the cause of morals, 


lightly to admit the supposition of crimes which we must . 


suppose happen but rarely.’ Mr. L. however, seldom hesi- » 
tates to indulge his imagination on the subject of religion 
and morajs: he may, perchance, be not very far from the 
truth; but, itis by such hasty, superficial travellers as him- 
self, credulous, eager to collect any idletales that -may 
serve as a substitute for real knowledge, and conceal (as 
they flatter themselves) their ignorance of the manners of 
nations over which they skim, that wrong notions and 
prejudices are propagated and perpetuated with regard to 
foreign countries. Thus Mr. L. cautions us not to —pyne 
that the devotion of the people of Turin is occasioned by 
any extraordinary degree of morality. And so active was 
he in his researches during a single night which he passed at 
Sienna, that, the next morning, seeing the inscription ‘ Cas-_ 
tissimum Virginis templum casté memento ingredi,’ over the 
threshold of the door of the cathedral, he observes,‘ If none . 
but those whose chastity was unsuspected were to enter this 
church, I am ‘nclined to think that the holy ceremonies. 
celebrated here would be but thinly attended.’ , 

Pavia, Milan, Parma, Piacenza, and Bologna were succese 
sively visited by our author. The following extract from h'a 
journal while at Miian, surely could not be matched in any 
tour of Italy but hisown: | 


‘ October 30.—I strolled about the town on foot, and went into 

severa! churches the names of which were inknown to me, That of 
S. Alessandro has a fine cupola richly painted. [ lost my way, and’ 
consumed the greater part of the morning in getting home again. 
The violent tain which feli in the evening confined me to the house. 
Mr. S., an American gentleman with whom I was acquainted at; 
Paris, arived atour hotel. ‘Fhe unfavourable account be gave me 
of the present state of the rivers over which it. is: necessary to pass 
in the prosecution ofour journey, determined me to postpone’ my 
departure. [f had intended to leave Milan to-morrow. 
_ * October 31,-—The weather was so extremely bad, that it was, 
impossible to leave the hotel. I heard from every body that the 
Po had risen to such a height that it was quite impassable. pe 
Caime consequently a prisoner 


ath of the late prince 


. : 
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* November 1.—The rain continuet! to fall. in torrents; antl thé 
non-arrival of the mail convinced us of the impossibility of conti- 
nuing our journey. 

* November 2.—Still bad weather, and‘ no appearance of a favor 
able change. 

* November 3.—The morning, though gloomy, had’ some appear- 
arice of better weather. I bailed with joy this favorable chargé. If 
took advantage of the first moment of cessation frony rain, and! 
waiked'in the public garden and on the Corso, About two o'clock’ 
the sun burst through the opposing clouds, and confirmed onr hopes: 
of being able to leave Milan, of which we were heartily tired. Af- 
ter dinner I strolled into the cathedral ; which was lighted with 
torches this evening; preparatory to the fete of St. Charles, which 
is to be celébrated here to-morrow. The night was fine; the stars 
shone-in all their brilliance ; and our expectations of being reliev- 
ed from our present imprisonment were hourly strengthened.’ 


He seems to have found his only consolation in the opera= 
house’; thrice he proclaims the charms and talents of La 
Corforini (pr. 259, 266 and 274: vol. i:), though le saw her 
perform in only one opera. His taste for music may be very 
correct ; but it is sémewhat suspicious, that he should have 
a the singing of the curate’s.cook and dairy maid at 

uterbrunnen to the ‘ finest efforts of studied skill,’ (. 
10§. Vol. i.) whilst the “ bocca Romana’ was harsh and dis- 
agreeable to his ear. (Pp. 270. vol. i.) 

His catalogues of pictures at Bologna are very tiresome, 
afid'so, we are sure, he himself found the pictures; for hav- 
ing. visited’ a few palaces, he’ makes enquiry as to the state of 
thé churches, arid’ concisely mentions the changes whictt 
have taken place in the Jate revolutionary times. This plan. 
throughout would have been far preferable to’ that which 
Hie has adopted, though it should have reduced his great’ 
work toa single volume. The catalogues of Florence fill 
many pages ; and Rome of itself furnishes nearly'a whole 
volume of extracts from Lumsden’s Antiquities, &c. besides 
many descriptions of the same scenes given in our author’s 
own words; so that, in these instances, the reader has the 
advantage of duplicates, and if in a fit of impatience he 
should have passed over: a first description, he may often 
meet with a seeond in the course of the volumes. 

At Naples Mr. L. resided about two months, but saw little 
_ & the Neapolitans. Having always understood that the . 
Ftalians were remarkably accessible, we were surprized to: 
find him attribute his small acquaintance with them to the 
difficulty of procuring: introductions. He adds however, 
that our minister visited few of -the Negpolitans, and’ his’ 
countrymen consequently could not easily Betoine known to 
them. it would be well were our diplontatists sensible thay 
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it. ig the duty of aw ambassador to. acquaint himeelf withs 
the inhabitants of the place in which he resides, and it should. 
be his aim by an easy and insinuating’ maaner to gain: thei. 
confidence. We are apt to value too highly our school ce- 
lebrity, and to continue, even: to 6ur second childhood, to 
plume ourselves upon a Greek or Latin stanza, rather than: 
the more useful knowledge of mankind; and that address whiely 
often determines the fate of nations. . 

Our author, enchantéd amidst the gaiety of balls, mas. 
querades, dinners, &c. in a society formed of the Eagtish, 
some Russians, and other foreigners, seems to have fore 
gotten the object of histour. Any lady, we think, whe has 
resided-a month at Naples, might rival him in research. - He 
did not visit any one of the interesting islands. of Capri, 
Ischia or Procida, which were always in his view; nor'the: 
eastern shore of Torrento,which presents the finest scenery im 
the bay of Naples; nor thetemples of Pestum, the noblest-res 
mains of Grecian architecture in Italy. He confined him- 
self to-the most beaten track, the const of Pompeii, and 
— and, as-if to justify his’ indolence, he reminds. us 

at— a? a 

* Nullus‘in-orbe locus Baiis prelucet amanis.” 


He ventured: indeed to the summit of Vesuvius, but wae. 
satisfied with the account of some friends, that there wag 
nothing to- be seen at the bottom of the crater, Similar in- 
ertness had induced him to pass the pictramala (one of the 
wouders of the Apennines between Bologna and Florence) 
without approaching it. But pertiaps he reflected’ that he was 
“no naturalist,’ and since (as he has candidly told-us,; 2. 36 
& 19. vol. ii. & 181, vol. i.) he was ‘ no antiquary’ ‘ no judge 
of painting,’ and ‘ unacquainted with the [talian language,’ 
we aré only surprised that, a pigmy. as he was inall these re- - 

isites, and no-giaat in classical literature, he. should evep 
have meditated publishing a tous in italy. 7 

In addition to the above disadvantages under which Mr. 
L. laboured, his schemes were frequently interrupted by. hie 
lady who accompanied him. His tenderness towards Mrs. 
L. is very amiable; but be might, we think, have been conv 
tent to have recorded it amongst his family unanuscripts with< 
out holding himself up to the world as a pattern for husbands, - 
The roaring of a cataract, and the. complimentary effusions 
of an improvisatore, a felucca, and a Breuta passage-boat _ 
occasion corresponding degrees of terror in this lady ;, and, 
amongst the Genoese mounfains, the mention of the Grag, 


Diavolg had brought. on fits, but for the timely relief. of a 
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French guard of soldiers, who with characteristic vanity 
cried out, ‘ Dites a Madame qu'elle n’a rien a craindre : elle 
peut marcher en surete ; nous sommes Francois.’ Pp. 199. 
vol. i. > | 

Mr. L., having thus paid his'tribute of gratitude to these 
guardian angels (who, as he says, after the above exclama- 
tion, ‘ walked on a good pace, whistling as they went and 
anruffied by the rain’) might very well have given us some 
account of that extraordinary man the Genoese devil, who 
(we have been informed) was apolitical robber, confined his 
depredations to the French and their republican friends, and 
particularly avoided offending the English, was himself a 
Genoese of family and fortune, and had retired to the moun- 
tains individually toavenge the wrongs of his country. Indeed 
the little Mr. L. tells‘us concerniug bim is rather in confir- 
mation of our story,viz. that he had plundered and murdered 
a French commissary’s muleteer, and attacked the French 
guard house in the Buccheita. 

We hasten to attend ourtravellernorthward. Hereturned by 
way of Venice, and through Styria to Vienna, where he resid- 
ed two months, and collected materials for the best part of. 
bis work. He appears to have been well introduced, and, 
with the exception of some frivolous details of dinners and 
routs, bis descriptions of the court and society of Vienna are 
not devoid of interest. 

We extract the following account of the aristocratic pre- 
judices of this court : 


‘ No personcan be received into the first circles of this place who 
has not been presented at. court; and noone can be presented at 
court who canuot give authentic proofs of his sixteen untarnished 
quarters, both on the side of his father and on that of his mother. 
A single mis-alliunce, or marriage with a plebeian, destroys the 
rights of bim who is in other respects unobjectionable. ‘The military 
are alone exempt from the effects of this general regulation: an 
officer, as such, may be presented, though his birth be ever so ob- 
scure: but this professional privilege does not extend iiSelf.to his 
wife, or to his descendants ; who remain incapable of basking in the 
sunshine of royalty, till the requized number of unalloyed genera- 
tigns has purified their blood, and given them the allotted number 
of heraldic quarters, 

* In consequence of this strange species of pride, many persons 
honored with titles of nobility, but not possessed of necessary pedi- 
grees, are excluded from the court of their sovereign, and conse- 
quently from the first circles of society. Even females whose birth 
is spotless, may by an interior marriage lose their rank, and sink inte . 
the class of their husbands, 

‘ Since I-have been here, I have heard related a curious instance 
of the rigidity with which this rule is enforced. A lady of the first 
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Rvbility married an officer of the second, and by so doing was degrad- 
ed, aud rendered incapable of going either to court ur to the suciety 
ef her equals; whilethe husband, for whom she‘siffered this disgrace, 
wae in his professional character admitted to both. 

‘ Neither the liberal sentiments of Joseph the second, nor the ex- 
ample of his successors, who have on all eccasions endeavoured to 
destroy so strange a distinction among the members of the same pri- 
vileged body, have produced‘the slightest change in this deeply root- 
ed prejudice. Nor can the power or influence of a minister assist the 
most amiableindividual, who, without the required qualifications,should 
presume to aspire at moving in the first circles. As a proof of this, I. 
have been told the following anecdote : Count Cobenzel, the -prime 
minister and favorite of the emperor, had a niece, a beautiful and ac- 
complished young woman,who was educated in his house, and who at 
the proper age was presented at court. A few days afterwards it 
was wliispered that this lovely girl had not a pedigree sufficiently 
‘pure to justify the honor which she had received; and, at.the next 
general assembly given by the premier, she no sooner appeared than 
all the. ladies of the court left the room. 

* Such, indeed, is the pride of the first families, that though in 
the country, or in private, they will associate familiarly with per- 
sons of inferior birth,they cannot at Vienua,without subjecting theme 
selves to degradation, appear in public with any whose quarters 
are“not.as spotless as their own.” gs 

Those who share the loaves and fishes in this country will 


pity their hungry brethren of Austria, if the fotlowing state- 
ment be correct : , 


_* The great offices of the ‘crown, most of which are exclusively en- 
joyed by the first nobility, are not very liberally paid ; and: the in- 
ferior departments, through which every individual must pass before 
he can become either the. governor of a province or a minister of 
state, are filled gratuitously. The proudest noble, if ambitious of 
holding a place of importance, must submit to advance by the regu. 
lar steps through which it is gradualiy approached; and though 
many fatiguing duties are to be performed, they are accompanied 
by no salary or remuneration whatever. A friend of mine is thus 
secretary of one of the regencies ; and thaugh the functions of his 
office occupy several hours of every day, and compel him to reside 
constantly at Vienna, he receives vo pecuniary recompense for his 
trouble ; and the only advantage gained, isthe probability of attains 
ing, in-the course of years, a post of honor.” 

We have gladly noticed such parts of these volumes as 
have merit; but we should be sorry to reproach ourselves 
with having encouraged Mr. L, to waste his valuable leisure 
in another work of this natute. His talénts for masquerade, 
with which he astonished the Neapolitans, we readily acs 
knowledge, and have no doubt that be would be an admira- 
ble mask as a‘ travelling author,’ though nature seems not 
io have formed him to support that character in real life. 
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His own works, as well as some of those of his predecessors, 
might suggest to him much satyrical humour. Thus might he 
ang ment his fame without enduring further ‘ surteit of fine 
sights,’ or the fatigue of pursuing them, and without alarm 
ing Mrs. Lemaistre with any more of his rash projects.. Yet 
we are convinced that he is too strongly infected with 
the cacocthes scribendi to remain inactive in the Jiterary 
world, anid we shall nut be surprised to.see a novel or ro- 
mance struct off, while his imagination is yet warm with the 
recollection of the Noviceof ‘ Regina Ceeli,’ ( Vol. ii-) 


woo: —s : -_ 


Ant. 1f.—Ensor’s Independent Man, (continued from p:141). 


CERTAIN expressions of adangerous tendency drew 
from us in our last number, some remarks which we made 
with reluctance. The philanthropy of our author, which 
displays itself in every part of his work, will induce him’ te 
believe, thab censure on a book replete with information 
and originality must be irksome to the censor himeelf. 

The preceding chapters were intended: only to usher iti 
the various learning, acute remarks, and’ decisive criticisms, 
with which the remainder of the pages abound. 

The author is not content with pouring the same ingre- 
dients into-fresh vessels, and thus professing an originality 
which is not his own. He neither despises, nor adopts 
the opinions of those, who have been before hand with hitn ; 
and although he may be accused: of screening himself be- 
bind great names when his cause-has need of their protec. 
tion, he may be commended with equal justice for de- 
elining their authority whenever jt runs: gounter to hig 
own belief. , 

The greater part of this work is occupied in criticisms 
Philosophers, essayists, writers on political economy, his 
torians, orators, poets of all descriptions, pass in review, and 
are assigned stations, different in some instances fram those 
which they have usually held, by a scholar whose censure 
is not to be disregarded, and whose praise, in general, is an 
honourable testimony to abilities—Our last number wag 
confined chiefly to the theories of education, which, like 
most other theories, seemed incapable of being reduced ta 
practice. A writer who embraces the whole cirele of li- 
terature, who has soared to Plato and descended to Kett, © 
who has reatl Homer, and the travesty of Cowper, should 
' be allowed to speak for himself, and no greater advantage 
can be taken of the short limits prescribed to a review, 
than the judicioug insertion of passages remarkable for 
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dheir ofiginality, reasoning, er beauty. No present of 
greater value can be made to the public, than the comprés- 
sion into a small space, of treasures which are scattered at 
intervals through a long, learned work, calculated to im. 
prove the taste an(Lenlarge the understanding. A critic doés 
ill who exacts implicit reliance on ‘his own opinion; 
the grand features of a good work should be given to the 
public in their original impression. The unimportant parts 
may be suppressed. A reader must be grateful. for thet 
analysis which places a voluminous author within his 


&'asp- 

Ln the ter-on‘ genius and study requisite te great yn- 
dertakings, after asserting the insufficiency of the‘one unaid- 
vd iby the other, he pays the following tribute to the power 
of genius : : 

‘ Genius hasits enterprize quickened as it is most resolutely ep- 
posed: imputed possibilities are its opportunities of action ; for, 
while fools turntheir fortune to their,prejudice, aad ordinary mea 
take advantage of, occasions, genius makes obstacles the means, of its 
prosperity. Im literature the ordinary writer considess:the :prae 
sctiption of critics the laws of good writing. The academicians 
condemn the Cid: Scudery writes a regular piece in.opposition. to it, 
which is negleated ; while Corneille’s Drama enchants the nati 
Genius forts new and peculiar combinations :—the.censor says, 
** these are unatithorized ;” the man of genins replies, by the effects 


7”? 


of his execution, “Tam my own authority. . 


The chapter.on philosophers is acooland dispassionate trea - 
tiseia which: many old and idle fancies are refused with 
acuteness. The extraordinary elevation.ef Socrates, the 
source from which all;the great schools of Grecian philoso- 
phy toek their rise, atteacts: more exclusively the notice af 
- @uraather. ble:had been considered-the greatest of the-an- 
tieat worl. ‘do the estimation.in whieh he -was+eldby bis 
disciples,was added thesanction of the Delphic. eracte,aad hia | 
title to wisdom .was confirmed from the sacred tripod. It.is 
nnaceeuntable how che saying of an inturiate man or wo- 
Thien should increase.or diminish the reputation of any pere 
son. 

Hear Mr. Ensor: 


* His apinions are a strange mixtare oferror.and truth: inymany 
instances he opposed popular prej udice and superstition, yet he 
reproved Xenophon for not inquiring from Apollo whether he should 
andértake his proposed journey, or abstain from it ;and when dying, 
he ordered a cock to be sacrificed to Lsculapius. Knox says that 
thisextecnal conformity is aot to be confaended with hypuesisy ; 
I do net say that this was bypocrisys but surely such a reprool, 
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and such an act, did not correspond with the. first of the human 


race. 
* He spoke much ofa familiar damon, From what I have read, 


T am inclined to. think that this damon was not, in his belief> a 
mysterious term for conscience, but an attendant power. Some are 
of a contrary opinion, as they cannot conceive that Socrates could 
be an enthusiast From observing human life, you will Gnd_ traits 
of gross superstition affecting the wisest. Few old women could be 
more unsettled in their notions of ghostly apparitions than Johnson. 
Many instances of folly equal to this might be added. Fletcher 
of Saltoun ‘ considered that in critical cases his understahding re- 
ceived direction from a supernatural impulse.” Lord Herbert, a 
-notorious sceptic in religion, relutes that the interposition of hea- 
ven sensibly affected himself: and Cardan, whom Tiraboschi thinks 
to have possessed as profound and fertile a genius as any-one that 
italy ever produced, believed in dreams; and that he had in his side 
a genius, who advertised him of impending dangers.’ 


‘To the fear of ghostly apparitions, ascribed to Johnson, 
might be added his belief in sympathy and woes aes AS 
a superstition for which he seems to be a serious advocate 
under the cover of a note on the raving of Othello. ‘ Na- 
ture would not invest herself in such a shadowing passion 
without some instruction’ On this passage Warburton in- 
dulges ina classical dream, intendedonly to display his in- 
genuity, without a hope or wish of instructing. Johnson 
enters into the real spirit of Othello with such warmth, that 

_ he countenances and even joins him in his error. 

The greatest merit of our author is that acuteness, which 
enables him to detect fallacy, by whatever bait it be disguis- 
ed. Trifles, attached to the histories of great men, have 
called forth thunders of applause, that are re-echoed from 
century to century by the undiscerning, who are indif- 
ferent to the great traits of character, daily discoverable 
among men of tne present day. It isto be remembered that 
@ person of exalted character is desirous of preserving bis 
rank; he considers himself an object of which alleyes are 
cbservant ; and studies to give an almost theatrical effect to 
his words and actions. An ordinary man is unambitious, 
and having no character to win or lose, acts commonly from 
the impulse of his feelings ; for'this reason, if-he act well, his 
merit increases in proportion to his’ want of consequence, 
The behaviour of Socrates at the theatre, on a trying occa- 
sion, wasnoble. Fut the true value of it is best ascertained 
by comparing it with the conduct of a modern en a similar 
Occasion. . 


* That Socrates excelled in the practice of virtue, there can be no 
doubt; but many circumstances of his life are recorded for our ad-° 
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miration, which in other men are scarcely-remembered. It is:ré- 
lated with great triumph, that he went to the theatre to confront 
Aristophanes, who ridiculously personated him, Sir William Brown: 
did as much, when he was mimicked by Foote. Foote had obtained 
the identical wig and coat of the knight. Sir William sent him his 
muff, which the droll had forgotten.’ ' recent 3 


t 


The following is in the same style of discrimination: 


* He is praised for his temperance, and it is recorded that he 
escaped the plague in consequence: but it isscarcely known that 
doctor Hodges administered medical aid to hundreds in’ London, 
while they were perishing by the plague, yet remained himself un- 
contaminated by the disease: and all the tvorld has heard of the 

- catastrophe of Socrates, and it: tmerits universal admiration; but few 


have heard that Hodges the philanthropist died in a jail, abandon- 
ed by the world.’ 


The escape of an individual makes a good counterpoise to 
that of Socrates;—but the instance of Soerates will dwin- 
dle to nothing, when itis known that a commission of 
‘five medical men who were sent in the year 1720 to Mar- 
seitles, for the purpose of attending. the citizens visited 
by the plague, returned to their homes after exposing 
‘themselves to its malignity for some weeks uuinfected. This 
‘circumstance induced Frangois Chicoynean, who -was ap- 
‘pointed head of the medical staff, to discredit the infec- 
tious tendency of that disease.—(Vid. Traité des Causes, des 
Accidens, et de'la Cure de la Péste,&c. Paris. 1744, in 4to.) 

The character of Plato contains few if any remarks which 
are uncommon: the pith of what has been said by others 


‘js collected with diligence. Antithesis is a favourite figure 


with our author ; and when the points which are drawn up 


in opposition to each other, have been previously made out, 
the compression and energy of antithesis brings the whole 
more clearly and decidedly under review. The following 
is more than bare assertion ; and what follows it will justi- 
fy each separate remark. | 


‘ Plato stands high among inconsequential writers; he wrofe 
against sophistry with chicane: he wrote against Homer, and was 
his studious imitator; he wrote against poets, yet his works assumed 
@ pveticat form: he also introduced allegories,’ and made a roe 
mance of legislation: he wrote against superstition, yet bis writ- 
ings are crowded with Rosicrucian fancies, final causes, and pre- 
ternatural agency ; so much so, that it may be said theology was 

. the domain of Plato.’ ‘ Z 

In the account of Aristotle, two ingenious suppositions 
are advanced: Theone is an attempt to account for the 
» exoteric and esoteric doctrines, for which ke in common with 
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Plato, Pythagoras.and others, has called down on himself 
‘the censure of Plutarch, and the ridicale of Lucian. 

Of these doctrines we know no more, than that some 
were intended for the multitude and some for the few. 


* I think,’ says our author, ‘ the fairer explanation is, that ‘he 
related the general principle of science at his public lecture : and 
that at his private lecture, from which priests and their emissaries: 
were excluded, he introduced his aspiripg pupils tothe unclouded 
height of science.’ 


The other supposition is intended to account for the ob- 
seurity of his style. | 





- *£ It-has always struck me, that many of Aristotle’s tracts ere 
little more than the skeletuns of lecturgs to be embodied iby the 
philosopher when speaking in the lyceum ; for these is often such 
abruptness in his introduction of passages, such violence in_ his 
transitions, and such elliptical brevity in his thoughts.and expres- 
‘sions, that without this belief, his mode of writing is inexplicable. 


The Stoics seem ever to have employed their thonghts and 
ingenuity, on diminishing the-horror of death. They first 
denied their wise man the use of his senses.and affections. 
He was to suffer misfortunes without affliction, and pros- 
perity without pleasure. The separation of his intimates, 
either by distance.or by. death, was of equal consequence. 
“When the creature was made thus insensible and nearly 
inanimate, the transition to the grave was easily reconcile- 
gble. But lest any fears should arisen its nearer approach, 
anuorber of terms were invented, remarkable mare _for 
their smartness and pungency than their meaning, which 
it was hoped would entirely disarm death of its tenzoxs. 
‘Thus it was called along and unbroken repose,without dreams; 
a voyage for which we need not be at the trouble of taking 
in.any provisions. ‘Why need we fear him?’ says Bur- 

«ton, in the words of an ancient Stoic; ‘ for when death 
is, we are not: and when we are, death is not;’ with fifty 
other conceits, which rather evince fear than courage on 
eflecting on the :final departure from the worl. On this 
subject the following is. a specimen of good reasoning : 





‘They talked contemptuously of death: Seneca says, death 
has,nathing dreadful. This.is teue; but he and his.sect discourse 
too much and tvo ;bogstingly .concerning their contempt of it; 
pot toa make their sincerity suspected. He that.cries out frequently 
in the day of battle, *I am not afraid,’ is pusillanimous ;-and the 
bravo in peace, iscommonly a poltroon when-called into action. 
Noman isindifferentto what often occupies his thoughts and com 
‘worsation’ — 
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Tt ¥s surprising that an understanding sound as Mr. 
Ensevr’s, which detects fdllacies in the wisest and most pro- 
found of men, should pay 0 much homage to human wis- 
dom, which at the best is imperfect, as to give it a seeming 
preference to the pure and unimpeached precepts ef a -reli- 
gion, whose origin is the Divinity himself. What are the 
two-fold doctrines of Aristotle, derived from the dreams 
of the Magi, Brachmans and £gyptian priests; what 
is the wise man of the stoics, who, to look at death, fs 
forced to disguise it under a cant term, when compared 
to that dectrine which, while it ‘fits us for the world by 
disposing the heart to all the charities and duties of life, 
is preparing as at the same time to leave it without regret ? 
he next chapter is on philosophical essayists. The com- 
— of English and French literature is well drawa. 
enelon is here obliged to surrender up.an exalted statioa, 
which was assigned to him unjustly, and which be filled 
awkwardly. A more frigid performance than Telemaque 
is hardly to be found. To those who are admirérs of 
in stilts we present the following extract on its merits : 


J shall conelude this short enumeration of the French moral essay- 
ists withFenelon. Many perhaps will censure me for piecing boo 
maque in this class. If any one choose to rank itin any other he has my 
consent. It is true Milton calls Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia in prose, 
‘a vain amatorious poem; a book of that kind, full of worth and wit;’ 
yet DemetriuS Phalereus esteems‘ measure essential to poetry.” Hurd 
advances further, he says, ‘ not only rhythm, but numbers, properly 
so called, are essential to poetry.’ Without inquiring whether poe- 
try can be composed in prose, which seems a contradiction, the 
poetry of few nations has existed independant of numbers or mea- 
sure. That Telemaque is not strictly prosaic is certain; and in- 
deed it i» easier to say what it isnot than what it is. Perhaps it 
mighi be called a moral romance. 

* It has been extravagan#y praised: the interest is nothing. A 
young man with his travelling tutor, who is a god humearized for 
the occasion, becomes soon a mere vehicle for instruction: Velema- 
chus, under the tutelage of Mentor, is quickly identified with Men. 
tor; and of course‘we are heedless how they proceed, satistied that 
the writer must make his providential deity superior to every 
accident. This tale has a glut of common-place morality ; aod 
though Fenelon eternally affects ornament in bis compositian, ] am 
certain it does sot contain one new simile, or’ one more happily 
turned, or more elegantly applied. 1 am not prejudiced for or 
against this work; fur it never made part of my school exercise : 
1 began to read it at a later period,and I have, after many attempls, 
reached its conelusjon.’ 


The character of Rousseau has been attempted by many. 


Mr. Rusor’s portrait is autithetical, and ap evident imi- 
Crit, Rey. Vol. 10. March, 1807. R 
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tation of Voltaire’s prophecy. But Voltaire will not be imi- 
tated. The reader however shall not be depriyed of the 
sketch drawn hastily: by our author, 


‘ Never was man so capricious as Rousseau, He dated his let- 
ters mysteriously, and wore an Armenian habit: he affirmed, 
that he became a literary man from his contempt of literature : 
he called himself Jean j Ronee Rousseau ; but was offended if 
@nother did not dignify him with Monsieur: he bewailed that he 
was neglected ; yet, to attempt serving him was an unpardonable 
insult : he had so tortured his nature into irritability, that he pre- 
sumed all Europe was his adversary: he quarrelled with Hume, 
saying that he proposed to enslave him ; thuswas Hume’s trou- 
ble and tenderness requited: he quarrelled with Gluck the coms 
poser, asserting that by harmonizing some French poetry, le at- 
‘tempted to belie his opinion, that it was impossible to unite good 
“music with the French language; and he raged against Choiseul for 
taking Corsica, asserting that it was to hinder a code of laws drawn 
up by him for its inhabitants from taking effect. In his Emilius he 
recommends a private, inhis Government of Poland, a public edu- 
cation: he condemned the arts,and cultiyated music and literature : 
_he wrote against theatres, and composed an opera; and against 
romances, and wrote Eloisa. He praised the country, and passed 
the last ten years of his life in the most dirty thoroughfare of Paris: 
he condemned parents for not educating their own children, and he 
dismissed his own to an hospital: he was the apogtle of liberty, and 
@ capricious tyrant to all who surrounded him : he wrote a project of 
&n universal peace, and made war on all the world,’ | 


Burke has attempied a description of the same pheno- 
menon. The orator refers all his eccentricities to excess of 
vanity. ‘ We have had,’ said Burke, ‘ this preat founder and 
instructor of the philosophy of yanity with us in England ; 
and asI have had the best opportunity of observing his be- 
hayiour, from gay to day, at last there remains no doubt 
with me, that no other principle guided his understanding, 
and influenced his heart, than vanity. This failing he pos- 
sessed in a degree that bordered on madness. * This irregular 
eccentric yanity alone caused him, the frantic penitent, to 
write his frantic confessions, and to seek thus a new kind 
of celebrity, in which he boldly brought to light the secret 
and yulgar vices, that were already known to be too often 
united with talents.’ And again: ‘he melted with tenderness 
those who stood in the most distant connection with him ; 
the offspring of his most disgusting passion, on the contrary, 
he threw from him without any human affeetion, like a 
kind of excrement, and sent his children to the Foundling 
hospita}. The bears love, lick, and form their young; but the 
bears are’ not philosophers, Yet vanity finds its satisfac, 
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tion in subverting the course of our natural feelings. -Thou- 
sands admire the sentimental feeling writer; the tender 
father is scarcely known in his parish. , 

We had occasion to remark the total failure of our author 
in his attempts at poetical description; once, in his portrait 
of a lady, who-has, we hope, by this time set many hearts 
aching ; a second time in an English landscape—time, morn- 

"ing. , 
In his character of Addison he again offers violence to the 
natural bent of his mind, which is enterprising and hardy, but 
neither playful nor poetical. , 

Jn describing his style, he says, most unfortunately, 


‘ Here torrents are not precipitated, ner do storms roar; but the 
dew falls, and the vapours rise with the rising sun: here no eataracts 
startle, no cascades surprize, but the stream makes sweet musie with 
the pebbles, and the river flows, now dimpling, er as a mirrour 
smooth, and again maanders through groves of myrtle,’ 4 


The first part of these puerilities we'suspect to have had its — 
origin in a fine and animated sentence of Jobnson’s preface 
to his translation of Lobo, the Portuguese missionary. ‘ 

On Swift and Hume little is here said deserving attention, 
The characters of our two great moralists, Johnson and Ad+ 
dison, are well contrasted, ; 


‘ The Rambler except two numbers was exclusively his own come 
position: in these he has followed the design of the Spectator ; they 
both consist of moral instruction, ludicrous relations, letters from 
correspondents, allegories, fables; and, as Addison has commented 
on a Paradise Lost, so Johnson has criticized the versification of 
Milton. ; 

‘In no other respect do they agree: their style is very different— 
their humour has no resemblance, Addison’s pleasantry is unsought 
and irresistible, Johnson’s is constrained and overcast, like sunshine 
onatomb. Their piety also had an oppesiie character, Addison’s 
religion sat lightly on him; religion oppressed Johnson to misery ; 
his hours were melancholy, his prospects disconsolate: his first ade 
dress to The Adventurer in a personated character is from the dreary 
mansions of despair." 


Of his dictionary he writes, ‘ the narrowness of his zeal was 
such, that heneyer quotes an author that was. not orthodox. 
This reminds me of Paul de Foix, who refused seeing Fran 
gois Patrice because he understood that this learned man 
taught a philosophy not peripatetic.’ 

A few passages are devoted to writers on political econos 
my, The present ruler of France must either be deeply ime 
bued with Machiavel, or Machiavel wrote the following ix 
the spiritef prophecy ;— . 7 ) 

. 
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« « Whoever wishes to govern a state or city, if he does not desire 
to rule it as a kingdom or a repub'ic, should innovate all things; he 
should appoint new governors with new titks and new authorities: 
he should make, as David, the rich poor, and the poor rich} raise 
new edifices, and abandon the old ; change‘the imhabitants from 
province to province; in fine, he should so overturn all things that néi- ° 
ther degree, nor rank, nor constituiion, nor property, exists which has 
not been derived from him. In this manner Philip, Alexander’s fa- 
ther, acted.” ‘Vhis corresponds exactly with the politics of his 
prince. What follows claims the reader's particular attention : “ but 


these are cruel expedients, inimical to the precepts of christianity 
and the laws of nature.”” 


Mr. E. takes advantage of the opportunity offered by the sub- 
ject, to speak with freedom, and with good setise, of the bad 
policy adopted by government towards the Hibernians. It 
would be difficult to determine how the evils which distract 
that unhappy land could be remedied. But no minister 
should accept the reins of government, who is not conscious 
within himself of powers that enable him to master difficulties. 
A nation, whosé characteristics are genius, brayery, and 
generosity, should be conciliated by timely concessions, where 
what is granted contains in itself nothing dangerous to the 
givers or receivers. . ; ao 

A chapter on historians follows, The defence of Sallust, 


who is said not to have honoured Cicero, the discomfiter of 
Catiline’s intrigues, is able. ° | 


* Perhaps he has spoken too cursorily of his merit; but we are apt 
> esteem Cicero’s dexterity in this business by his own report, 
icero was a gross egotist, and in this he overrated his own circum- 

Spection. Instead, therefore, of reproving the justice of the histo- 
rian, we should, perhaps, rather condemn the vanity of the orator.’ 


The French are still in want of an uninterrupted history of 
their country. Their‘ Memoires pour servir a|’Histoire’ are 
, merous, and are generally the works of men who took a part 
in the events which they describe: such were Froissart, 
Filip de Comines, Sully, de Retz, and even Voltaire. Of 
his latter our author declares, that his reputation bas de- 
clined, and will decline. This is mere assertion. As an 
historian relating contemporary events, he is worthy of 
implicit credit. ‘[his at least was the opinion of Robertson, 
even on his General History, who passes no judgment without 
lending an hearing to both sides of the question, Voltaire 
however rests not his fame on history. ‘Politics and events 
are transitory, and the interest excited by them is frequent! 
known to subside! But wit, the corner-stone of bis celebrity, 
iseternal, Jt was his opinion thata history should transmug 
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th posterity an exact transcript of thé nianners, habits, and,’ 
costame as it were, of the times which itrecords. Det ) atid’ 
gravity, which’ well befit the historian of times that are gone 
by, seemed ‘unsuited to the narrator of stenés, atid chafat- 
ters of persons familiarly known. It signifies’ very little, 
by what name we call thé Age of Louis X{V. Call it att 
say, or history, it is equally interesting and instructive. 
But sdnie mien require a cheat to be played on their dnder- 
standings; and turn with incredulity from’trath itself, unless 
a¢coutred in solemnity. The critic complains, that ‘ the’his- 
torian descends from his dignity when he quotes billets, and 
descants on the féte at Versailles.’ In other words he is 
atizry with Voltaire fot the prodigious pains’ which he too 
in tracling Breat events to their sources, which like'thosé’ of 
mighty rivers, are frequently in themselves shallow and uli? 
ita portant. hx dis? 
hat procured the disgrace’ of Marlborough, the rise'of 
the’ tory faction in England, arid the deliverance of Fraticé 
from the arms of a genius who had baffled all her générals ? 
*‘ Quélques paires de gands d’une fagon ‘singulie¥e qn’elle ‘(la 
Diuchésse dé Marlborow) refusa ala réiné, une jette d’eait, 
qu’elle laissa‘tomber en sa présence par uné meptise’ affec- 
tée, sur la robe de Madame de Mashati, charigerentla’ face 
de'l’Europe—Les esprits s’aigtirent, &c.” ) 
—ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ? 


Voltaire was not in fault, if the cause’ sliould appéar too 
trifling for an effect so important. ae pepe ee 
The historian who commemorates actions atid persons, oft 
whose names antiquity has put a” stamp of veneration is 
awed into respect, and accounts gtavely, and therefore fe 

‘the most part erroneously, for thesprings of hanap even 
Whatis this’mystery that hangs over cabinets? Where’ are 
the sublime talents that call for adoration ? | 

The history of late years has been little more than’ satigui- 
nary buffoonery. It is disgusting to heat of eouriers arriving: 
from certain great courts, the bearers of most important dis- 
patches ; of attentions paid to certain ministers,from whence 
certain advantages may be augured ; of three or four hundred 
thousand men, headed by a leader, full of courage, atid onl; 
destitute of brains, threatening to aidihilate’a crafty’ upd per, 
who, for the sake of the confusion which it must oceasion, 

wishes the number of his enemies doubled ;° of immense * 

garrisons, conducted by generals of profound abitities,; being: 
put up like nine pinsonly to be bowled down: Nocon- 
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sequences, however serious, can attach to such absurdities 
respect or veneration.—We regret the poison, which Vol- 
taire infused into a subject of far moré importance than the 
revolutions of nations, or of the world itself: but as an histo- 
riah we regret his absence. His pungent sense, attired in seem~ 
ing levity, would be of service to mankind in enabling them 
to estimate by their true value, councils and polities, which 
have the air of grave and important. He would hold a mir- 
rour up to the eyes of profound reasoners, which would make 
them laugh at themselves, and probably recant their 
errors. 

The author deems all real friendships between kings and 
their servants chimerical. Had he forgotten the terms of 
friendship on which Philip de Comines and Sully lived with 
their respective masters? 

Of Milton’s history, the opinion of Monboddo is but too 
eorrect. His language is deeply infected with Latin idiom, 
and he appears bigotted to his style merely because it cost 
him labour in attaining it. 

The egotism of Burnet gave birth to the memoirs of P.P. 
clerk of this parish. His whole history is cut into petty sto- 
ties, and producés no one grand or general effect, Mon- 
boddo remarks of Hume, that his style is dry and inanimate, 
without the least colouring of classical elegance. ' I admit,’ 
says our author, ‘ that when he attempts rapture (a word to 
which our critic is very partial) he seems to put a violence 
on the tranquillity of his temper.’ This is only another form 
of words for Monboddo’s opinion, whieh is just. What does 
Hume mean by the following ? “ Each line,each word of Ca- 
tullus has its merit,and [ am never tired with the perusal ; it 
is sufficient to run over Cowley once; but Parnell after the 
fifiieth reading is as fresh as ever”! !!! It is inexplicable, 
and affected besides. 

The censure of Robertson is too severe ; and the very fault 
which the author objects is a virtue. 


- * The first portion of his sentence,’ our author says, ‘ often mea- 
sures the second ; and the divisions are so balaneed, that they vibrate 
on the beam ; very different from his opponent, the tlurried and rug- 
ged Stuart, ‘This desireto swell his periods to their close, has ime 
peded the progress of his narrative with expletive and synonimous 
expressions. He has introduced short sentences; but they are 
evidently inserted to obviate his numerous pericds_ perpetually re- 


; ’ 
curring. j 


One fault here becomes obvious in the plan adopted by 
the critic: he seldom if ever produces examples to give 
validity to his remarks ; there is a dogmatical way of assert- 
ing his free opinion, as the only true one, which clearly 
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foves him unused to Coiittadiction.. A vast and accumti- 
ating mass of information and criticism has been uninter- 
ruptedly inserted in his common-place book ; and conscious 
of his gteat stréngth, he sometimes hazards opinions which 
may be asserted in a minute, but whicli would require much 
labour in their proof. How is ‘ Robertson’s language in- 
fected with colloquial barbarisms ?” And whete is the fault of 
men melodious?’ If by colloquial barbarisms, 
r. Ensor means vulgar idiom, his assertion would require 
many examples beforeit becomes a creed. It is Well known: 
that study is requisite in North Britain to attain the English 
language in its purity and that the idiom and familiar phrases 
are only to be acquired bya long and colloquial intercourse 
with the south, The biographer of Robertson, Dugald Stewart, 
makes the contrary remark; and thinks that the historian, 
preserves his dignity by not admitting that familiarity of 
expression; which would have become habitual after an ear-: 
Jy intercourse with the inhabitants of London. tei) 
The objection made by Mr. Ensor to his melody, iiust 
come from his heart, for the critic has sacrificed very 
“little to the graces of composition. His sentences aré honte-' 
a ; and frequently clogged with nameless names, and 





elaborate vulgarisms. The contrasted styles héwever of our: 
three historians are not to be silently passed-over? 

‘ With tegard fo abilities, Hume seéris to me to have had the most 
discriminating intellect; Robertson, the finest feelings ; Gibbon, the 
most ardent mind; Hume excels én explaining difficulties ; Robert- 
son, in the few he starts, fs not very successful ; Gibbon, in fathoms 
ing depths and disentangling perplexities, is more adroit than able. 
Hume confates with calm superiority ; Robertson with benevolence, 

Gibbon triumphs when he corrects. Constdermg their notions of 
| government, Hume, who was a commonwealth man in theory, wasa - 
prerogaiive historian, Neither Robertson nor Gibbon are ; to. be ° 
reproved for being too popular in their opinions: as to other points : 
. connected with thestate, Hume and Gibbon, were what the French 
call philosophers, and Robertson is to be praised as having: his reéli- 
gious belié¢f uninfected with bigotry. , 4), dhiatenence ' 
‘ They alt ex¢elled in learning ; if Hume surpassed in metaphysical , 
knowledge, Gibbon was the most extensive reader ; polite literature 
was first his choice ; and whenever it presents itself, his joyful pow- 
ers exert themselves with spontaneous felicity. Fr selection of mat- 
fer, and in its arrdngement, they also excelled. [n style, Ifume 

possesses most edsé, Robertson most melody, Gibbon most inttepidity . 

and spirit. Hume’s beauties fat! artlessly from him, Robértson’ 

are elaborate, Gibbon’s rhetorical. Hume sought pefspicuity ; he’ 
is always cle#r, and sometimes luminous: Robertson’ cultivated 

suavity, and he generally attained the object of his care =:-Gibbon-. 
affected perpetual splendour, and success crowned his ambitiomy F_ 
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conclude this with an, honourable testimony. to the. dignity/of their: 
understandings ;. though -they were contemporaries, though they 
aspired to present'and eternal fame, and though their common pur-, 
suit wes history, they lived in friendship together, and in. mutual ade, 
miration of each other’s productions.’ 


- On the appearance of Hume and Smollet, a critic of tliose’ 
days hailed in the former an English Tacitus, in the latter 
an: English Livy. It is.a profanation to mention them to- 
gether. Those who have read Peregrine Pickle, will recog- 
nise the same small.and vulgar language transferred to the’ 
events of nations. 

Watson has not been mentioned: for this omission: no 
reason isadvanced, If this historian be deemed unfit to be 
classed with our.three great masters, he is at least the first, of 
the second'rank, and‘more deserving of attention, than Clas 
rendon, Burnet or Littleton. His subject is a. continua- 
tion of Charlesthe Vth; his language possesses neither extra. 
ordinary beauties nor blemishes. His style is smooth, easy, 
and flowing ; and we see no reason for excluding him from 
a.rank with Hume at least, whose ch4racteristic is freedom 
from faults rather than richness in excellencies. The 6th’ 
chapter of Philip the second, recounting the siege of Malta by’ 
the Turks. under Mustapha and Dragut, should exempt him 
from neglect. The bistorian, in commemorating the heroism 
of La Yaletta, and the deeds of a few knights indefending a 
barren and thaukless rock, rises to an elevation of style and, 
description, which, bad it continued through other chapters,. 
would haye given him an indisputable place among the. first: 
English writers. The effect of this extraordinary chapter is: 
nearly that of romance, and the reader feels. himself rapt 
and inspired, while he is instructed, 

The merits of Raynal are welldisenssed. * Thoughsome-: 
times well informed, always spirited; and often eloquent, it! 
is rather a declamatory ramble through the world, than a. 
history.’ How did a get the following precise and’ 
exact information? ‘ Pres de quarante mille cirvetiens, dang 
Je royaume ou la province d’Arima s’armerent an nom, et pour 
le nom de Christ ; il se defendirent avec tant de furear, qu'il. 
nen survecut pas un seul au carnage, excité parla persecu- 
tion ? ‘The roarings of Bedlam hardly equal some of appeals, 
tothe conscience and clemency. of mankind. The same: 
author somewhere talks of millions precipitating themselves | 
into the flames.. This is not grandeur ;: the ideot who propo- 
sed mount Athos for the block out of ‘which the statue of 
Alexander should be carved, would rank amoug men of 
sublime imagination, if this be sublimity, or any thing like it. 
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Deedoeiine dcheme with mi a ae ar scadee _ 
may for the purpase of directin nage taste 
England hae axplan! similar 4 that of Frayjee. Happily’ 
for the-literatere of our country, its great and ori aod sm 
uses: have been allowed: to take their free range un by” 
the:shackles: imposed. by these and similar institations. ‘The: 
appearance of critics who fix: certain standards to excellencey “ 
and preseribe nostrums for:fine writing may be ranked among 
those signs and portents which announce: the downfall of 
grandeur and of power: lectaters and writers-on’ belles:-le~ 
tres, and all. the picknickery of literature, were reserved! for 
our times; hence arises that lady-like: languor. of concept 
tion, that insignificance of language, that soft rotandity of 
peried, which places the gentle reader in: a sort) of tools 
a neither quite awake nor quite asleep. Heat! our -at~ 
thor: ~ 


‘It was fortunate for Bossuet and eloquence, that the. academy, 
that emanation of despotic policy, had not reduced alt toa faultless:. 
mediocrity. Had its jurisdiction then prevailed im full force, Bosauet's.- 
génius perhaps had sunk beneath its oppression. The academicians, 
added nothing to the French language, and they. deducted much 
fromit. D’Ablancourt,-Patru, Vaugelas, Coefietau, had given it.. 
form; Montaigne, peignancy ; Pascal had added precision, variety, , 
and strength: Balsac made it numerous ; Bourdaloue and Bossuet 
superadded dignity and pathos: and if liberty had ‘survived* thé 
revolution, though no time ever fermented more’ turgid: | 
tions, Mirabeau, who possessed all oratorial qualifications’ except’ 
virtue, had alone carried the grandest eloquence, the popular aid’ 
political, to its perfection.’ ; 


ne 

The following remarks on a popular writer, of the order. 

above-mentioned, are just and accurate: after canvassing .. 

the merits of different orators, in thé senate, at the bar and , 
in the pulpit, he writes, 


* Blair’s sermons have been praised for their eloquence, I cannot 
call the. dictates of common sense 1 unimpassioned unornamented 
language eloquent: and the sermons of this good man have no 
greater pretensions.” 


¢ After Blair’s pages,’ says our author, ‘ you should read a 
passage from the poets of Johnson, as preparations of steel 
are recommended when the solids become infirm by the 
too free application of relaxing medicines. ’ | 


We pass the dissertation on poetry and the satyrists, which ; 


is at least equal to any discussion of thé same subject in our 
language. Our limits however are so confined, that we are 
unable to bestow attention to every positioz, whether it falls 


- 
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iz with, or contradicts our own opinion. For this reason wé 
permit our author to preach up blank verse ; call. Cowper # 
poet; and to attack Sterne under the shelter of an insidious 
note. Other opportunities will most probably occur, during 
our fature critical labours, for enabling us to assert the supe- 
riority of the genuine English couplet, to disprove the in- 
spiration of the truly good man who is miscalled a poet, and 
to repel the assault on one of our greatest humourists. Those 
who imitate the metrical prose of the sofa, the Cririe’s, Gra- 
hame’s, Bowles’, are injurtous to literature, because they fully 
equal their master; and shew how easy it is to be a poet, if 
his be poetry. Whereasnodanger is to be dreaded from the 
imitations of Mr.Yorick, because on a comparison with their 
great prototype, they sink into insignificance, pitied and uns 
read. The author no where shews his determination to 
think for himself more clearly, than in his comparison of 
~~ with Dryden. It is well worthy of attention. 

his observations on the Italian opera, we hail the lover | 
of sweet sounds in their purity; what language addresses it- 
self so rapidly tothe heart as poetry iniroduced by her 
sister music ? 

That etrchanting science, which the wisdom of Greece 
made subservient to.the noblest purposes, was in former 
days undervalued by our countrymen. At present, itis said 
by those who know not how to distinguish between genius 
and study, that we are becoming musical. It cannot be 
denied that more natives are engaged in the study of music 
than formerly; and the science as far as relates to its me- 
chanism is with us cultivated and understood. But nature 
or bad precepts have objected an insuperable bar to our pro- 
ficiency. Music, which among the Italians is the offspring 
ef melancholy and tenderness, is among the English gene- 
Bally the vehicle for licentiousness and the rudest jollity ; it 
is with us an appendage of the banquet only, where melan- 
choly and distress are the least likely to obtrude themselves. 
*The superfiuity of sound’ is added to the inspiration of 
Wine ; 

svyies Ue Bedley soeis AuTas 
sipero son xas MorAvYopdois 
Gdas maviv, xl.A. 


Noise is the principal ingredient. Not that we have neg- 
Jegted the amatorial or plaintive departments.Our composers, 
without end in number, and without a name, have ere 
themselves to the study of what is called an exquisitely re- 
fined and polished style. But their rude noise is more suf- 
ferable than their clumsy refinement. Ja this branch otf 
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composers and singers have recourse te imposition in alk. its , 


shapes, under the false pretence of graces, to hide their want 


of genius, science or voice. Our climate is indisputably. 


unfavourable to the latter, which cannot be expected. either 
so clear or powerful as in countries less exposed to sudden 
changes. But our greatest deficiency is national taste, which 
forsakes the simplicity, plaintiveness and ease of the ltalian, 
for abstruse, difficult, and tawdry compositions. The Sy 3 
est excellence of whatis called a fine English singer, is 
encounter of apparent difficulties. His aim is to surprise ; 
which is far easier than to please. For it may-be considered 
as anestablished truth, that exaggerated ornament is an 
evasion by which a bad voice escapes detection, ' whieh wonld 
be exposed by the production of a simple tone. This is the 
mere juggling of the art; it surprises alittle those who are un- 
acquainted with the trick ; it plays round the head, but fails 
in all its attempts upon the heart. To use our aathor’s words* 
‘ it can never convince the soul, nor sway the passions.’ Let 
composers remember the command of the Ephori to Emeri-. 
pes, a complicated musician, ‘ do not debase music’—then 
we shall see music fulfil the poet’s wise command, | 


* Arise asin the elder time 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime; 
Return in al} thy simple state, 
Confirm the tales thy sons relate, &c.’ 


The Germans are of all nations the most scientific. But 
there is comrething of the commentator which obtrudes itself 
on every thing German, and their compositions present us 


rather with a dissertation on musie, than the enchantment of 


theartitself. The Ltalians, having discovered the key to the 
heart, yield the palm of science to their laborious rivals, 
and arecontent to lose it. ‘The similjarity of some ancient 


Scottish and Russian airs to Hhalian melodies is too obvi- | 


custo escape notice. ‘Fo account for it would be'difficult. 
Some have pleased themselves with attributing to David 
Rizzio the introduction of music into Scotland, as if the 
peculiar habits and genius of one nian, and that a foreigner, 
could have communicated themselves toa nation. Others 
have indulged in the pleasing delusion that the antient Lr 
dias and lonian measuresare perpetuated among the inhabi- 
taats of Moscovy. These men are dreamers—but they 
dream like poets, and we would shut our eyes for the same 
enjoyment. 


' We should not have paused so long on’ this subject, but 


from a conviction of the importance of pure and chaste 
sausic to natural! taste and manners, aud we have generally 


ee 
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rématked in those who are insensible to its power, that 
nitisi¢ is not the only delight of which they are nnsuscepti- 
ble, or the only grace in which they-are deficient. 

Much yet rémains to be noticed in this work, which’ 
séems to us to be so deserving the attention of the public, 
that we shall feel ourselves justified, contrary to our usual’ 
practice, in deferring the conclusion of our remarks to ano- 
ther atticle. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Arr. III.—Philosophical Transactions of London for the 
Year 1806. Part iI. 4to. 10s. 6d. Nichol. 


X.—Observations upon the Marine Barometer, made dur- 
wig the Examination vy, the Coasts of New Holland and New' 
South Wales, in the Years 1801, 1802, 18038. By Matthew’ 
Flinders, Esq. Commander of his Majesty's Ship Investigator. 
This paper contains, as its title announces, observations made 
on the barometer : together with the observations,the author 
notices the direction and magnitude of ‘the wind,and the pre- 
ceding and succeeding temperatures ; and he is of opinion that 
a knowledge of the rise and fall of the barometer,and of cer- 
tain concomitant circumstances, will be of very great use to 
the navigator, and’especially when the vessel is near a coast. 
The reasons for this opinion are properly founded on ob- 
servations recorded in this paper. We hope that every, 
commander employed like Mr. Flinders in the service of 
government will be instructed to make observations on the 
barometer and compass, Astronomy has contributed large- 
ly to the perfection of navigation : other sciences ought 
to contribute their share. 


XV.—A new Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem, 
then the Exponent is a negative or positive Fraction. By the 
Rev. Abram Robertson. p. 3035. 

If » be a whole number, then by alegitimate and easy 
process we may prove 


that, (i-+-a)" = 1--nz + mn. — + n. n—1 


g 
m—2 


z &c. 7 
: + 








similarly that, (1-++-2)" = I++mer +m , = ah Ae! “— 
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m—2 
“ 2? + &e.. 
; c 


m being also a whole number. 


Now if we multiply the first series by the ¢econd, the re 


spective terms shall be 


1, (m+n) z, (==> m na + Ke. 


or, 1, (m+n) 2, { m-tn ( ~—) } 2? + ke. 

Or the actual multiplication shall give the very same co- 
efficients affecting the powers of z, as we obtain from deve- 
loping (1-++*)"** on the supposition that the develope- 
ment of (1+7)"+" follows the same Jaw -as that of 
(i-++2)? aad of (-+2)’; in other words, that (1-}x)* is 
always formed according tp the:same law, provided that m 


be an integer number. 
Now, Mr. Robertson remarks that in the maltiplication of 


(1-++ 2)” and of (1-+2)", the equality between the co-effi- 
cients affecting certain powers of x and of the co-efficiegts 








affecting the same powers of x when (1-+2)"+" is expands 


ed according to the law of the binomial, does not depend 
on the values m and 2; which is true: hence mand m be- 
ing any two fractions whatever, if the series expressing the 


expansion of 1-}2° be multiplied into the series for ifr» 
the result must be 1---+-m.x + (n-+m) at ma}ys 4 ‘ke. 


If therefore the series 


z 1 1 J - 
1+ >T ry ( 3 >! z*-++-&c.be multiplied into itself, 


from the above property it must be 
2 1/22 
45243 (Fo—1)e4 we 
and if, r times into itsclf, the resulting series must be 
%, 5 £ 3 
Itcetif ~—1)s 4 Ke. 


but this series = 1-+7; consequently the series from which 
it was produced, viz. : : phic 


Se 
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1 1/11 . 
rt det 5 (F 5-1) st tee 
must be the r™ root of 1+-r ; in other words, that series is 
: 
equal (1+2)*%, or the developement of (+x); is ac- 


cording to the samelaw which the develepemient of the in- 
tegral powers of the binomial follows. 
It is plain from this description of the method that the 


. ° . . 1 e 
proof is not a direct one: the series for (1-br), isas- 


sumed according the law that (1--r)" (x a whole numbery 
follows, and then the assumption is proved to be true. by 
shewing that the series multiplied r times into itself becomes 
142. This proof, although perhaps it satisfies the mind, 
yet stands notin the situation of a direct proof: besides, 
the proof has no claim to originality, for Newton adopts 
the same method : he says 


‘(l—z +)? yaleret j— =e — . r on &c, 


x 1 3 6 
{i—z*)* | }— aes | _™ &c.’ 
and then he adds ‘ Nam ut probarem has operationes, mul- 
tiplicavi Im x? — &e. inse, et factum est | — x? terminig 
reliquis in infinitum evanescentibus per continuationem se- 
riei, Atque ita 1— ; x? += x* — &c. bis in se ductum 


produxit 1—x*, &c. (Epist. ad D, Oldenburgum Qctob, 24, 
1676 data, cum Leibnitio communicanda.) 

The same kind of proof too, if our memory does not fail 
us, has been adopted by the Baron Maseres in some of the 
volumes of the Scriptores Logarithmici. 

We have said, that a proof of the kind adopted by Dr. R. 
may satisfy the mind with regard to the truth of the as- 
sumption of 


+s) =1+ Ly 4 ke, 
T 


but still the assumption is not beyond the reach of doubt 
and controversy ; An enquiring student might demand, and 
not in the spirit of cavil, ‘ Is'theré no other series, the co- 
efficients of which are formed after a law different from the 
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above law, which when multiplied into itself + times is re~ 
duced to 1+%#? , i 


n n n j 
=— ——}| n ——2 = * 
a pte se $1 BM ie? pee (2-4 ) 
r ll biel 


” ™ __ 1, is reduced to x-+z when n = 1, but such gee 
- F 


ries is not produced from the r" root of x-}-z. 

This paper occupies twenty-one pages, and considering 
its importance and the particular point it intended to esta- 
blish, it is, in our opinion, unnecessarily prolix and dilated. 
It ought to have beeu comprised within a fourth of its pre- 
sent dimensions, and it might have been so comprised with 
out any injury to the clearness of its statements or to the ac- 
curacy of its deductive processes, 


XVI.—New Method of computing Logarithms. By Tho- 
mas Manning, Esq. p. $27.—lf we assume N to represent a 
number, and put 


& Rr» —Ry =F 
10 
_  10R 10*R’_ 103 R” 10%¢ 
then N = 9 = me a Q? & “> 
or if any of the quantities R” Rt, &c. had been thus 
formed: : 





po — FY L pu 
100 
u 

Rp” — RY _ Re Ke. 
100 


or thus: | _ 
Rt’ — = R 
10m 


RY’ — Re = R** Kc} 
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then N would equal we 202 ge W. 10" + (00? Rew 
g* 99 9° (YY) 


10? , (100)* , (10) 
=" Oy) ~ 990... 
10° , (100)* ... 1000.3. m 
9? (99y YQ9...m ° 


Hence log. N = 8 log. ~ + 2log ae + &e + mlog. 


R’ &e. 











3000 ... ‘ 
———— lo . . 
"4 ° f 


Or, if instead of 8 there were m operations of this sort, r_—* 


—) 


iQ 
if instead of 2 there were m’ operations of this sort, a—*_ 


andihen log. N = m log. tm’ log: °° + m" log oi 


*  gg9 

+ &-. + log. ¢. 
This is the theorem upon which the computations in the 
present paper are founded : and it is moulded into the pre- 
ceding form, because the computation of the logarithms of 


10 La &c, is easily made, thus 








y YY 
1 
10 10 

byp. log. 9 hyp. log. a 8: 1I—, ) 

1 1 1 1 1 

io * 3 Go * 3 To 7 * 
i 100 _ | a A 

ly hyp. log. —-= — > 3 (100) 
similarly hyp. log 9 100 + 2 (10u)? + 3 (100) 
+ &e. &e. 


With respect to ¢, the last remainder, the operation of 
subtracting must be continued, till g is an unit integer fol- 
lowed by half as many decimal cyphers as the number of 
— worked to: for in this case since g= 1 + 9 —1, 
my O08: e= byp- log. $1 + (e—1)} = (p—1) — $ (g—1)? 
or equals the decimal part of ¢, since the first significant 
figure in (p—1)? would stand to the right of the last signi- 
figant figure in e—}, 
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The peculiar advantage of this method is, the facility of 
computing the hyp. logarithms of — a > op &e. and of ob- 


taining the quantity g; for ¢ is stteiged by a simple process 
ef subtraction. 
Suppose it were required to find the hyperbolic loge 
rithm of 2; 
" Nee . 
2 


* oO 
— 





1-3=R 
* 18 


1. 62 = R’ The operation R—E have 
162 - 
, ing —_ made é Ai 


1 * 458 = R” m= 6. 
1458 


1. 3122 = R” 
13122 











1* 18098 = Rtv 
118098 


1+ 06e382 = RY 4 


v 
Now we must not subtract = from R,, for were we to 








do so, there would be no integer unit in the next remainder, 
and we must retain an unit in order to compute conveni- 


ently the last remainder ¢ : must therefore be subtract- 


ed, thus 


1 + 062862 
10628892 


1° 05225318 = Rvt 
and continuing this operation, it will be found that there 


are 6 operations suchas R** — ~~ , m—6; 





Cait. Rev. Vol, 10. Maroh, 1807. . Ss 
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moreover, that we must perform 6 operations such as 

R= Bit, 
] 1000000 

consequently m” m!" m*” are respectively == 6, 8, 2: 


and the last remainder ¢ will be found = 1.000000041 1896. 
Hence 


,2such asR — 








, 8 suchas R—= 


hyp. lor. 2 = 6h. 1.29 4 6h. 1, 2% + Gh. 1. LOO 
ye. ws. o7 99 * 9999 


+ 6h. 1. ot 2h. 1. bore + . 0000000411896. 


The author gives a table in which the hyp. logs. of 


3. 100 &c. and of their multiples, are put down : so that 


9 yy 
the preceding arithmetical computation is easily effected. 
After the method above described the hyp. logarithms of 
numbers less than 2 may be computed; in order to find the 
hyp. logarithms of numbers greater than 2, such numbers 
must be previously reduced by division, powers of 2 being 





the divisors, thus 5 = 2? , as @° $1.95) 


hyp. log. 5= h. 1. 1.25-+4- 2h. 1.2 
and h. 1. (1 . 25) may be computed as above, 


Again, 10= 2°. += 23 (1. 25) 


_ 
if 
| 
ss) 
ae 
oe 
wo 


= 23 (1. 625) 


.. hyp, log. 13 = 3h. 1.2-+ h.1. 1. 625 
5548748 == 10° (5 . 548748) = 106, a7 , 52.948748 


4 
== 10° . 2? (1. 387187) 
consequently h.] (5548748) = Gh.1. 10 + @h.l.e +4 
h,]. (1 . $8187.) 

We have sufliciently, we trust, described the principle and 
conduct of this logarithmic computation for the compre- 
hension of our mathematical readers: The computation, as 
we have already said, is very simple, plain, and certain - it 
may be performed, in all cases, by any arith:netician. The 
invention of the principle of the computation is highly Cres 
ditable to the ingenuity of its author, : 
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--XVIII.—Observations onthe Permanency of the Varia- 


tion of the Compass at Jamaica. In a Letter from Mr. James 
Robertson. p. 348. 


The circumstance related, and we may add, established 
in this paper, is avery remarkable one: since 1660 the com- 
pass has not varied at Jamaica; ‘it is now what it was 
then and in Halley’s time, 6} degrees east. Admitting 
the accuracy of Mr. Robertson’s narration, the grounds 
on which this fact is established are very sure and satis- 
factory. All grants of land were formerly accompanied with 
a diagram or map of the land: the map was constructed 
by a magnetic meridian, and in a map of the same land 
or estate, the direction of the magnetie¢ meridian still con- 
tinues the same. Since the original grant, new maps have 
been often constructed, and when of the same estates, they 
are found invariably to agree with the ancient maps in the 
direction of the magnetic meridian ; there is in Jamaica 
very little difficulty, according to Mr. R., of ascertaining the 
criginal boundaries of estates ; if the bounding line ran 
through a forest, notches were cut in a succéssion of trees 
to mark such bounding line; many of the trees and the 
notches still remain, consequently it is easy to determine 
the inclination of these bounding lines with the meridian 
lines: the comparison of the present inclination with the 
former inclination affords results such as we have noticed. 

Add to this, particular districts were formerly divided by 
boundaries running north and south (magnetic) or east and 
west : they still, examined by the compass, are north and 
south, east and west. 

The circumstance related in this paper, were we igno- 
rant of the variation of the magnetic needle, would not be 
in the least remarkable: it is now remarkable from our 
previous knowledge of a circumstance, in itself, more re- 
markable. The theory of the compass is scarcely at all 
understood ; yet that it is not understood, forms the subject 
rather of regret than of complaint: other sciences are 
invaded or subdued by the industry and perseverance of 
philosophers; but the science of magnetism, or rather 
inagnetisin, bafles research, and ils secrets will probabl 
not be discovered, except by the unexpected light of some 
happy discovery. 


XX.—Observations on the Variation, and on the Dip. of the 
Magnetic Needle, made at the Apartmentsafthe Royal So- 
ciety between the Years 178G and 1805 inclusive, by Mr. 
George Gilpin. p. 385. 


Jn the commencement of paper Mr, Gilpin des¢ribes 
¢ 
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the situation of the compass, and the manner of observing 
its variation. He then proceeds to state that his tables, 
which are added to the paper, were constructed from ob- 
servations made every day during sixteen months, and from 
observations made each day, at short and stated intervals, 
These observations are arranged in table Ist, which oceu~ 
pies sixteen pages. Table 3d, contains, besides the mean 
monthly true variation and mean diurnal alteration of 
variation for the avoye sixteen months, the mean month- 
ly true variation and diurnal alteration of variation for many 
months in the year, between the years 1786 and 1805, in- 
clusive. 

About 1775 the variation was found to increase annually 
nearly 10’, but since that time till the present the rate of 
increase has diminished : it is now very small, and it seems 
as if the variation was arrived at its extremest westerly point, 

In regard to the diurnal variation, that appears to be 
stationary about 7 or § inthe morning, and about 1 or 2 
in the afternoon ; it is least at the former time, greatest at 
the latter. 

From observations made at London during 200 years, it 
appears that the annual increase of the variation has been 
nearly the same ; but in a subsequent period of 18 years the 
decrease of the annual increase has been very rapid, so 
much so, that the annual increase from 1795 to 1805 has 
not exceeded 1', ° 

The concluding remarks of Mr, Gilpin are so just that 
they deserve to be here noticed and inserted : 


‘ J cannot conclude this paper without expressing my regret, that 
so little avail should have been made of the numerous opportunities 
which have been aflorded to travellers and others in the last cen- 
tury for making accurate observatious with proper instruments, 
at land, onthe variation in different parts of the world; such ob- 
servations would probably have afforded some curiousand useful facts, 
which would have materially assisted in forming a theory much 
more certain than what we at present possess : the present received 
opinion of the cause of the diyrnal alteration of variation would be 
confirmed or invalidated ; its quantity of effect in different places, 
a most desirable acquisition, would be ascertained ; and we should 
be put in possession of more valuable and correct information on 
the variation than can be derived from observations made with 
the common azimuth compass, even at land, owing to its imperfect 
construction. The variation thus accurately obtained at any one 
period, compared with the variation correctly ascertained ata sub- 
sequent period, would give a rate of alteration of the variation which 
could be relied on. . 
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‘ The celebrated Halley thought the variztion ofso much impor- 
tance, that he made two voyages for the purpose of making ob- 
servations on the variation, to confirm his theory advanced in1683, 
and soon after he published his variation chart. Since his time no 
better theory than he left has been obtained, although it must be 
confessed that many observations have been madeat sea by voyagers 3 
but these observations, made generally to answer the purpose of the 
observer at the time only, are therefore seldom preserved ; for 
unless thade by authority, which rarely happens, they do not often 
meet the publiceye ; and it must be from observations made with 
care, and with good instruments, carefully registered and. properly 
arranged, that any real advantage can be derived. It is ho 
theretore, that.in future attention-to this subject will not be thought 
beneath those who may have itin their power essentially to pro- 
mote an undertaking so interesting to the philosopher, and so 
valuable and useful to the maritime world.’ 


XXI.—On the Declinations of some of the principal fired 
Stars; with a Description of an astronomical Circle, and some 
Remarks on the Construction of circular Instruments. By 
John Pond, Esq. p. 420. 


The observations on the declinations of the fixed stars 
were made with an astronomical circle two feet and a half 
diameter, made by that excellent artist Mr. Troughton. Mr. 
Pond compares his observations with the Gseenwich and 
certain Armagh observations, and then suggests an ingenious 
and a very simple mode, of correcting the latitudes of 
places. The declination of a star is the difference between its 
altitude in the meridian and the height of the equator above 
the horizon: the latter height is the colatitude of the place 
of observation. Hence, since with good instruments and 
careful observation we may always suppose the meridional 
altitudes accurately determined, the declination of the star 
must depend on the latitude of the place; and hence, since the 
declination is the same quantity, if at different places the 
declinations of the same stars should be found to be different, 
it would follow that the latitudes of the places of observa- 
tions were inaccurately determined, and required some cor- 
rection, Agreeably to the principle of this method, Mr. 
Pond has examined the declinations of the same stars, as 
put down from observations made at Greenwich, Armagh, 
&e, and thinks that the following corrections ought to 
be applied tothe colatitudes : 


Greenwich + 1” 
Armagh + 1”, 3 
Palermo — i” 
Westbury — vu”. @5 
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This paper concludes with the description of Mr. Trough- 
ton’s instrument, and with the register or table of Mr. 
Pond’s observations. 


XXII.—Observations and Remarks on the Figure, the 
Climate, and the Atmosphere of Saturn, and its Ring. By 
William Herschell, L.L.D. F.R.S. p. 455. : 

The curious phenomenon announced Jast year by Dr. H., 
was the figure of Saturn, flattened towards the poles, but not 
bulging out towards the equatorial parts: such figure evi- 
dently does not result from the ordinary and obvious 
effects of a centrifugal force: and on first considerations, 
it does not seem to be the consequence of the attraction of 
the ring. But, before that laborious investigations are en- 
tered upon for the purpose of ascertaining the physical cause, 
the phenomenon ought satisfactorily and certainly to be 
verified. Dr. H. has again made his observations, and per- 
severes in his former statement: he says, the greatest curva- 
ture is about the latitude of 40 degrees, but he a little alters 
his former proportion between the polar and equatorial dia- 
meters: this proportion according to the present paper 
ought to be that of 35,41: 32. In confirmation of his pre- 
sent opinion the learned astronomer finds an observation 
made 18 years ago. It isthis: 


* August 2, 1788, 21" 58’. 20 feet reflector, power 300. Admit- 
ting the equatorial diameter of Saturn to lie in the direction of the 
ring,the planet is evidently flattened at the poles. I have often be- 
fore, and again this evening, supposed the shape of Saturn not to be 
spheroidical (like that of Mars and Jupiter) but much flattened at 
the poles, and also a very little flattened at the equator; but this 
wants more exact observations.’ 


The peculiarity inthe figure of Saturn, according toDr.H., 
cannot be observed with low magnifying powers,except it be 
previously observed with high magnifying powers: this may 
be a true circumstance, but ilis an odd circumstance, what 
we should not have expected.—We hope for further obser- 
vations of this phenomenon, from the ingenious und inde- 
fatigable author of this paper. 


eo =_——————e——>— == 








Art. 1V.—Manial of Health: or, the Invalid conducted 
safely through the Seasons. ‘fo be continued occasionally. 
12mo. 5s. boards. Johnson. 1306. 


THE object of most popular treatises on* the subject of 
health, is to inform maukind on the nature andcure of fre- 
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quentand unimportant ailments, and to supersede the nes 
cessity of recurring to the aid of, medical practitioners for 
every trivial disorder. The writer of. this manual seems to 
have an opposite end in view. He is afraid to trust the un- 
initiated on the slightest occasion, and is exhorting them 
to be perpetually consulting the authorised venders of 
health. A common cold ought not be allowed to continue 
three days without a prescription; nor is the simple treat- 
ment he recommends to be ventured upon by unprofessional 
people ‘ without advice.’ It seems then that the people are 
not to meddle for an instant with that, the care of which it 
is their daily and hourly concern to preserve. They are to 
be kept in a perpetual state of pupilage, and the greatest 
knowledge they can hope to attain, is to judge when it is 
needful to apply to the regular professors. Of the power 
and dignity of these pooteantin, be would impress us with 
the most exalted ideas. The road of life, we are informed, 
is dangerous from the intricacf¢ of its branchings. Terrible 
are the difficulties consequent upon taking a false. direc- 
tion : dark hollow way eep sloughs, inextricable thickets 
overgrown with piercing thorns, stand ready to receive the. 
bewildered traveller at every turn : 


‘Inall these bye places are planted persons, bearing some ana- 
logy to the monks of St. Gothard. Their office isto raise the fai- 
len, to pour balm into the wounds of the hurt, and above all to re- 
conduct wanderers inito the right path. Part of them are stationed 


in the right path itself to disarm the thunder cloud and give assis 
tance in case of accident.’ 


If these beneficent beings fail to be of service, it is not, 
we are told, from their own want of power, but principally 
because, from ignorance and conceit, numbers without num- 
ber neglect applying in time to the helpers or guides. And 
we sometimes find it brazenly asserted, and sometimes more 
darkly insinuated, that in the most formidable disorders fa- 
tality is principally caused, either by this tardiness in apply- 
ing for advice, or by perversely neglecting their salutary 
precepts. 

This is all very fine; and when wesee these sapient pro- 
fessors live themselves exempt from the evils of life; when 
we see them preserve their own persons from gout, their 
wives from cancers, and their children from -consumptions, 
the public will doubtless give credit to such magnificent 
pretensions. Doctors ourselves, we can have neither wish 
nor object in disparaging an honourable and’ useful profes- 
sion. But those who indulge in inflated: and byperbglicai 
descriptions of its powers, must be thoroughly ignorant of its 
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just objects and legitimate atility. These idle boastings 
have Ween contradicted by the experience of ‘all ages, nor 
have they ever been countenanced by the great improvers of 
medicine. On the contrary, they have acknowledged the 
imperfections of their art, and have deplored the tnnumer- 
able occasions in which # disappoints their hopes. How 
ridiculous then are they if'they, proceed from one, who-has 
spent his life in senseless and abortive projects; tn nd 
tually exciting the expectations and hopes of the public, 
and in as cunstantly disappointing them? | 

From this view of'the notions and objects of the atthor, it 
will be seen that we are not to expeet any thing of medicine 
properly so called from the work before us. ‘The first part 
of the Volurie is occupied by a treatise (sufficiently tedious) 
on the feeble sensitive temperament, its signs and causes. 
© On Sensibility’ is a title sufficiently attractive for the 
class of teaders for whdm the work is obviously designed ; 
We 'médn that portion of the fashionable conimunity, who 
amuse themselves with medical chit chat; and whose 
opinions give the vogue to a fashionable milliner, a fashion- 
able doctor,or a fashionable medicine. Hot and close rooms, 
sedentary habits, originally enfeebled stattina, tea-drinking, 
light clothing, and so forth, are thought to be the chief 
causes to which is attributed the diminished vigour of the 
present race. And to correet it we are directed to be pro- 
vided with some pursuit, which shall keep the mind alert 
and the body in exercise. Doubtless, the advice is very 
good. But as it has been already given a thousand times, 
we cannot form great expectations from this repetition of 
it. 

In the part which corresponds with the title of the book 
we meet with some very common-place remarks en catarrh; a 
receipt to make pomade de vie; directions against chilblains ; 
orders to prevent cold feet, by a mustard fermentation ; 
cold knees, by mustard poultices, and to apply the same to 
a bald head if cold; with some delectable remarks on fleecy 
hosiery.* We are. moreover very seriously informed that 
catching cold in wet weather is certainly to be in part as- 
cribed to abundant moisture. Very kindly therefore does he 
cgution us against wet feet; and more abundant in his good- 
néss in giving us a preservative against the danger. As we 
wish to enrich our pages with good things wherever we find 
them, we shall trauscribe the following receipt, trusting 
that our readers will set a proper value upon it, as coming 
from the pen of a very eminent philosopher : 
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‘ Melt of Rosin, 4 parts; 
Bees wax, 6 parts ; 
Mutton suet, 8 parts ; 
with Linseed oil, 16 parts.’ 


This mixture warmed and frequently applied to tlie upper 
Jeather and soles of the shoes, is said to have kept the feet of 
the philosopher himself and of other's perfectly dry in all the 
dirt of a wet scason. | 

We are also at one page frightened with an anathema 
agamst buttered toast and tea; atasceond gravely imstruct- 
ed that throwing up our sashes is apt'to'give us cold, and at 
a third disgusted with a filthy tale about des /avemeus 
@eau, which our author seems to think very amusing. 

But we have not room for all the wise remarks and 
profound cautions to be met with in this collection. ‘By 
the specimens we have given, our readers may judge. of.the 
remainder. We shall therefore conclude by observing, that 
our author seems thoroughly to understand the advantages of 
anonymous publication. Itis an useful screen against the con- 
tempt and censure of the learned ; and assertions may ify. 
this form be hazarded, which no one who has the slightest 
regard for character’ would dare openly to uraintain. For 
example, what writer of common decency would venture lo 
sethis name to the following sentence‘ 


‘To me there appears little more difficulty in distinguishing this 
complaint (dropsy of the brain) than any other «deep-seated local ihe 
flammation, and not at all more difficulty in swbduing it- In this, as 
in all others, active measures are to be early employed. When left 
to itself, it destroys in about three weeks. At any time withia the 
first week I believe it will generally yield to art: but withiw the 
first three days, proper proceedings are followed by certatu gue- 
cess.” 


This too is said of a disease, cf which we know not that 
half a dozen genuine instances ef recovery are to be 
found in the records of medicine! As we cannot suppose 
this gross falsehood to arise from ignorance, to what are we 
to attribute it but to downright impudence and imposture? 
Bat as the wanton spreads her gauze to heighten the charms 
she affects to conceal, so the veil of this coquettish writer 
is made designedly transparent. ‘Thus all the gossips may 
be in doubt whether most to admire, thegprodigious skill or 
the wonderful modesty of the author. Obempyricism, how 
Proteiform are thy disguises! As often art thou found 
lurking under the full bottomed wig of a doctor, as in the 
harlequin jacket® of a mountebank. We have obsery- 
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ed through life that the most designing and often the most 
successful of empyrics are those who are perpetually railin 
against the frauds of quacks, the artifices of pretenders, an 
the credulity of mankind. The work before us has notserv- 
ed to alter our opinions. 





— _ — ~~ x 





Art. V.—A Portraiture of Quakerism, as taken from a 
View of the Moral Education, Discipline, peculiar Cus- 
toms, Religious Principles, political and civil Economy 
and Character of the Society of Friends. By Thomas 
Clarkson, M.A. Author of several Essays on the Sub- 
ject of the Slave Trade. hree vols. 8vo. 1. 7s. boards. 
Longman. 1806. 


_ MR. Clarkson, the author of these interesting volumes, 
is well known and highly celebrated, not only in this coun- 
try but in évery partof civilized Europe, where the sym- 
pathies of humanity are still alive, for his zealous, long and 
unceasing exertions in favour of the abolition of the slave 
trade. ‘To this great and good cause Mr. Clarkson has de- 
voted many of the most valuable years of his life; and in 
the prosecution of it he has sacrificed both his interest and 
his health. When we consider the spirit, unbroken by re- 
sistance and undismayed by obstacles, which Mr, Clarkson 
has exhibited in this ‘ labour of love,’ we cannot help rank- 
ing him with the purest philanthropists of any age or 
country. We by no means wish to depreciate the merits of 
Mr. Wilberforce in this important question; but we must 
assert that the superiority of praise belongs to Mr. Clark- 
son. It was owing to Mr. Clarkson that the question was first 
agitated ; it is hisindefatigable zeal, by which such a mass 
of damning evidence was collected against this abominable 
traffic ; itis Mr. Clarkson who has travelled from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom ¢o another in search of proof ; itishe, 
who has brought facts to light respecting this unchristian 
commerce, which would otherwise bave for ever been conceal - 
ed; it is Mr. Clarkson who has devoted his days and nights 
to a variely of exertions and of toil, beneath the pressure 
of which there is hardly any individual who would not have 
sunk indespair. The history of his travels, correspondence, 
&c. on this memorable business would of itself form several 
volumes of considerable interest. We trust that the name 
of Mr. Clarkson, whatever may be the opposition which 
he has experienced from the selfish and the intolerant of 
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any sect of party, or the detraction with which he may 
have been assailed by those Who are efiemies to the diffu- 
sion of liberty and knowledge, will long shine ‘resplendent 
among those who deserve to be styled the bebefactors’ of 
mankind. This is no extravagance of eulogy; it is’ only 
the fair meed of virtue, the just retribution aaa 

We will now proceed to the consideration ofthe Por- 
traiture of Quakerism. The quakers, greatly to their credit, 
have always signalized themselves by their opposition to the 
trade in slaves. While it was éilher approved or: at least 
not openly censured by other sects, they bore testimony 
against it. They boldly condemned its cruelty and injas- 
tice ; and their conduct on this occasion reflects the high- 
est honour on their principles ‘and their practice. It was 
the determined opposition of the quakers to’ this iniquitoas 
commerce in human flesh; which principally contributed 
to produce Mr. Clarkson’s intimacy with the’ sect, which 
carried him so often to their houses, and rendered hita so welll 
acquainted with their sentiments, their habits and their mah- 
ners. In his numerous and repeated visits to the houses of the 
society of friends, Mr. Clarkson was enabled to acquire a 
knowledge of theirdiscipline, and habits beyoud what has 
ever been obtained by any other individual not immediately 
connected with the society ;>and this knowledge he has com- 
municated in the present work. 

The great object of quakerism, which in this respect is 
certainly more closely assimilated Lo the true genius of chris- 
tianity than that of any ether seet, appears to be the forma- 
tion of moral character, that transtendant excellence of en- 
lightened humanity, which more than any thing else exalts 
the natare and elevates the hopes of man. And the means 
which the quakers employ for this noble purpose seem’ ad- 
mirably adapted to answer the end for which it ts design- 
ed. ‘The discipline to which they oblige their youth to 
submit, is better calculated than any with which we are ag- 
quainted to train them up in habits of virtue, and to proutote 
the great end of moral education,—the subjection df the pas- 
sions. Sensual pleasure is the rock on which youth mést 
frequently split; but while we behold the yonth of other 
sects so often wrecked on this alluring but fatal shore, bow 
seldom do we hear of any quaker-youths, who become the 
victims of an intemperate or libidinons prodigality? The 
reason is, that the quakers lose no time and spare no pains 
in subjecting the immature mind to moral restraigt; and 
by assiduous application they infuse into the munners -and 
the sentiments a degree of mildness and moderation, com-_ 
bined witha sort of intellectaal gravity, which-mest effec. 
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tually curbs the propensity to any excessive indulgence 
or any lawless dissipation. y sow the seeds of sobriety 
and temperance at a time when they are most likely to root 
themselves in the heart, and to communicate a salutary 
influence to the whole future life. They strictly prohibit 
the practice of, and effectually bar the access to, all pleasures 
and amusements, which are not compatible with virtue and 
with innocence. What christianity most imperiously 
commands is the habit of self-government, as it includes a 
reasonable controu) over all the desires, the passions and 
affections ; and this habit the quakers employ the most effi. 
cacious methods to produce. 

Gaming is one of those vices, which seems prevalent in 
every state of society, and to which avarice is for ever fur- 
nishing incentives. The quakers observing this propensity, 
and beholding in it the most ruinous consequences to indi- 
viduals and to society, very wisely proscribe the use of all 
games of chance ; and no genuiue quaker ever plays for a 
moneyed stake. While many reverend diviues of other deno- 
minations are seen busily engaged in games of hazard and 
chance, a quaker constantly shuns them with virtuous horror 
and aversion. Curds, dice, horse-racing, cockfighting, and 
numberless other fashionable ways of wasting money and time, 
of marring and vitiating the heart, constitute no part of the 
amusements of the quakers. ‘They seek more invocent and 
more salutary recreations, Even the minute and apparently 
inconsiderable species of gaming are utterly at variance with 
their maxims and their practice, though the world in general 
are so far from considering them as either vicious or mis- 
chievous, that they are regarded not only as matters of in- 
difference but as means of innocentdiversion. Butcan that 
be indifferent or innocent which bas an_ invariable tendency 
to spoil the temper and to encourage the growth of a frau- 
dulent or malevolent disposition ? Can that be esieemed a 
barmless pastime, in which no pleasure can be purchased but 
by another’s pain? The sensations of benevolence are 
more sweet than any other; they are the product of that 
virtue which is the most pure; but are not these sensations 
almost uniformly banished from the card table even when 
the stake is low and the betting not high? Do we not 
often observe people who at other times appear to possess 
a cheerful disposition and unruffled benignity, who no seoier 
sit down to the seductive game than the noxious power 
seems to render them sullen, peevish and irascible ? ‘Though 
no material interest be involved in the issue of the game, 
their sensations seem to vary with every turn of the cards, 
and the smallest mischance is sufficient to disturb their se- 
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renity or to inflame their resentment. But can that be a 
rational or virtuous way of spending time or of seeking 
amusement, which is productive of such pernicious and im- 
moral consequences ? We believe that we by no means 
assert any thing contrary to truth, when we say that it Is 
impossible for an individual to play atany game whatever 
for amoneyed stake, without his sensations being tinctured 
with a greater or a less degree of ill-will towards his success- 
ful adversary. He is besides for ever onthe watch to take 
advantage of any little oversight which may occur; and 
where he cannot conquer by skill, it seldom happens that 
he will not endeavour to subvert by fraud. {n short, in what 
ever light we view the moral consequences which are likely 
to accrue from those species of gaming which appear the 
most venial and insignificant, we cannot but regard them as 
highly injurious to the principles of integrity and benevo- 
lence. ‘Thus far therefore we approve that part of the qua- 
ker discipline which lays the strictest prohibitions on every 
species of gaming, and infuses into the mind of youth aa 
utter detestation of the practice. We regard their restric- 
tions in this respect as most favourable to virtue and to hap- 
iness. 
' The quakers, who are a sober, judicious people, are very 
apt to try the value of those objects which are most highly 
valued by a thoughtless and_sensual world, by the criterion 
of utility; and hence they banish from their education, 
those accomplishments which are either useless in them- 
selves, or which cannot be learned without a greater expence 
of time than they are worth. Thus music is entirely exclud- - 
ed from their system of education. It must indeed be 
acknowledged that such a proficiency in music, as is requi- 
site to please the fastidious taste of the present age, cannot 
be acquired without the sacrifice of more important objects, 
Physical health, intellectual improvement, and even the 
. moral virtues, are liable to be Jost in the pursuit of what 
is most delightful, while it is placed in the subordinate 
rank of aceuvmplishments, and practised only as an oc- 
casional recreation; but which deserves to be reprobat- 
ed with severity, when itis considered as an object of 
primary excellence and transcendant worth, A mo- 
dern fine lady bas perhaps had six or seven years in the 
most precious and improveable part of her life exclu- 
Rively occupied with the study of music, and she has 
been made to sit from fourto eight haurs every day at her 
instrument, while the culture of the mind and heart has 
been suspended or forgotten. A debilitated frame and a dis- 
eased sensibility are thus produced, which unfit herfor all 
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the duties of domestic life ; and though, when she marries, 
her fair fingers may elicit melting harmonies from the strings 
of the harp or the piano, yet these will be found but a poor 
compensation for the comfortless home, or the squalid want, 

which are but too apt to result from the neglector the igno- 
yance of household lore. ‘Thus the very harmonies which 
she warbles become a source of misery and strife. There 
is no sphere which a woman becomes so well, or in which 
she shines with such an uns spotted light, as the domestic ; 
and whatever tends to unfit her for this sphere, i in which she 
delights the beholder like the mild aspect of the evening 
star, must be considered as pernicious, But, though we 
would prohibit an attention to music to the neglect of more 
important concerns, yet we are far from thinking so ill of the 
good sense of our countrymen, as to suppose that music 
may not be taugit with proper restrictions, or used without 
being abused. “Man must have e amusements ; and both the 
mind and the heart are improved by a portion of innocent 
gaiety and recreation. Now music is one of those modes 
of recreation, which, if not carried to excess, is best adapt- 
ed to give a ple: asurable turn to the sensations, to revive 
the drooping spirits, and divert the lonely hour, And 
though music is a sensual gratification, yet what gra- 
tification is more refined from the grossuess of sense? The 
appetite for harmony is the least selfish of the appetites ; 
it is notabliss which others cannot share. It not only tends 
to banish the solitary gloom, but to promote the social smile. 
While a lady is amusing herself on the piano, her whole 
family may partake of the feast; and every inmate in the 
house may be cheered by the enlivening sound, 

Phe quakers are eneiics to all theatrical exhibitions ; but 
some of the reasons on which they ground their objections 
tothe drama, appear to us very fallacious and unsound, 
One of their objections is, that in the representation of the 
drama, men personate characters which are not their own. 
it this objection possessed any validity, it must immediately 
put a stop to all the exertions of the tragic and the comic 
muse; forit cannot be expected that ‘kings and queens, 
heroes andheroines,&e. &c. should be brought t to perform their 
own parts upon thestage. But the quakers should consider 
that there is a very essential difference between personating 
any fictitious charac ter on the stare, in order to instruct or 
to amuse, and acting a feigned character in real life, in order 
to injure and deceive. ‘To the first no moral blame can 
attach, but the last is justly chargeable with the guilt of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation. A man-without any deviation 
fiom rec titnde, may on the boards of the theatre, express 
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joy and grief which he does not feel, because it is agence. 
understood between him and the spectator,;that the joy or 
grief are only artificially delineated ; but he who, in the 
transactions of real life, affects to rejoice when he is Sor- 
rowful, or to grieve when he is glad, attempts to impose a 
Jie upon mankind, and to be thoughta different person from 
what he is. To us it appears that the theatre, much as it 
may incur the censure of the quakers, is often a better 
school of morals than the pulpit, inasmuch as lessons of 
virtue which are taught by example, are likely to be more 
forcible and permanent, than those which ure incelcated 
only by the invisible abstractions of reason, and the lifeless 
formality of argument. We are no friends to the abuse 
of theatrical exhibitions, to inanity of show, or obscenity of 
dialogue; but we think that the positive good of the drama 
greatly exceeds the contingent evil; and where good and 
evil areso blended, as they are in all human things, this pre- 
ponderance is sufficient to determine our preference, and to 
fixour choice. That the theatre, even in its present state, is 
favourable to moral impressions, is evident from the plaudits 
which always pass from one end of the house to the other, 
when any disinterested and virtuous action is represented, 
or any generous, patriotic, and noble sentiment is expressed. 
This shews that the sympathies of the audience are in a right 
tone, and that the exertions of the dramatic muse do not 
pervert or vitiate the best pulsations of the heart. Just and 
striking delineations of moral character, of sensitive mo- 
desty, generous magnanimity, and incorruptible worth have 
always been favourites with the public; while unblushing 
profligacy, treacherous meanness, and insidious fraud never 
fail te be reprobated and despised. The impression which 
such exhibitions make upon the heart, is genial to virtue, 
and unfavourable to vice. Men can hardly be present at 
the spectacle without leaving the house better than they 
came, Bacon remarks that there is something very myste- 
rious, but very powerfully operative in the sympathetic 
communication of sentiment and feeling, between a number 
of persons who are brought togetherin the same place ; and 
this secret agency of sensational influence is very visible in 
the representations of the theatre. This influence, as 
far as our observation extends, is uniformly favourable to 
virtuous impressions, which are frequently seen to pervade 
the audience with electricalrapidity. The same cannot be 
said of vicious conduct and vicious sentiments. They 
meet with something repulsive in the breast of man; they 
have no secret attractions, no persuasive influences which 
elicit the vivid admiration,which pass with resistless cogency 
from heart to heart, and produce bursts of general applause, 
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This is the homage only of virtue, the tribute which is her 
due, and which is paid to her in the theatre, perhaps even 
more than inthe sanctuary. 

The quakers prohibit the use of dancing, and do not per- 
mit any of their members to be present at an assembly ora 
ball. In this respect perhaps, as in others, they may. with 
the best intentions carry their prohibitions too far, and go 
beyond that happy medium which wisdom and which vir- 
tue will never desire to leave. Dancing appears to us very 
suitable to the sprightliness and gaiety of youth, but by no 
means compatible with the becoming seriousness and gra- 
vity of maturer years. There is something ridiculous and 
contemptible in seeing a man arrived at the maturity of rea- 
son and capable of finding amusement in a hundred more 
appropriate ways, performing the solemn farce of a minuet, 
or pursuing-like a puppet, the intricate thread of a country 
dance. ‘The latter seems congenial enough with the frolic 
levity of a child, but beneath the dignity of rational man. 
We are no enemies to festivity and mirth ; but it should 
be afestivity and mirth suited to the character, the age 
andcircumstances. The gambol of the kitten may appear 
very awkward in the cat. The levities which may delight 
in the child, may be disgusting in the parent. There is 
adegree of gravity which is suited to the rationality of 
man; and ot which man should not entirely lose sight, 
even in his pleasures and amusements, ‘lo see a number of 
persons of different ages and sexes, of blooming damsels 
and aged dames, of volatile youths and hoary sires, meet. 
ing together merely for the sake of frisking up and down 
a room at the sound of a fiddle, till their spirits are ex- 
hausted and their toes are sore, must appear to every rati- 
onal observer atthe best as an incongruous amusement, and 
a foolish waste of time. But, when we consider that 
such assemblies are usually less productive of pleasure than 
of pain,thatthey more often a envy, peevishness 
and malevolence, than benevolence and harmless mirth, 
our senseot the unfitness of these amusements as they 
are generally practised, will be increased, and our primary 
dislike will turn into moral reprobation. For when any 
thing which is indifferent in itself, becomes morally perni- 
rious in its consequences, the indifference ceases to be an 
argument against the practice. ‘Though we may not wish 
like the quakers lo extend the prohibition against dancing 
to the youth of either sex, yet we think that no married 
lady ought to dance, There isa certain gravity of demea- 
nour which becomes every mistress or mother of a family, 
from which she cannot deviate without an incongruity of 
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conduct utterly incompatible with her character, To see 
a.sober matron such as every married woman ought to be, 
weaving the maze of the fantastic dance with an entire 
stranger, who is continually paying her either unmeaning 
or unbecoming compliments, admiring ber looks or sqneez- 
ing her hand, appears to us a violation of momen and deco- 
rum, The momentary pleasure which it may afford cannot 
compensate the inconstancy of principle or levity of con- 
duct which itis likely to produce. 

We entirely approve the prohibitions which the quakers 
lay on the use oF novels. 7e deem them to be but too 
generally the poison both of the mind and the heart. They 
inspire sentiments and sensations incompatible with the 
plain realities of life ; and as they are usually written _ with- 
out any great exertion of intellect, they are seldom read 
with any increase of knowledge or any improvement of the 
mind. ‘They produce a sickly sensibility and a spurious and 
counterfeit morality. 

The quakers prohibit all diversions of the field ; but per- 
haps in this instance as in others their prohibitions are toe 
general, unconditional and austere. Animals ought cer- 
tainly to be put to death with the least possible pain; but 
then it should be remembered that the law of nature is, 
* eat or be eaten,’ and that there are many birds and beasts 
which are grateful to the palate and good for food, which it 
is hardly possible to put to death, with that degree of suffer- 
ing which a sensitive bepevolence would approve. The 
world is so constituted that the pleasure of one species of 
sentient beings cannot be purchased without the pain of ano- 
ther species; and hence perhaps enlarged notions of the 
divine benevolence may produce a reasonable conviction 
of the future lives of brutes, as a_ retribution for their 
“Biggs sufferings. This lifemay to them as well as to man 

e a probationary scene.—lf the charge of cruelty be brought 
against the diversions of the field, that charge may be exte- 
nuated bythis consideration,that these verydiversions tend to 
cherish and to multiply the véry animals which they destroy. 
If the sportsman ultimately.take away their lives, he takes 
care to increase their means of subsistence, and often contri- 
butes to prolong the period of their existence. They enjoy 
on the whole a greater degree of pleasure, and suffer a less 


degree of pain, than they would do if the dog or the guu‘ 


were never employed for their destruction. A lingering 
death by famine and disease can hardly be thought prefera- 
ble to the sudden destruction of the fowling piece. In short, 
we do not see why the diversions of the field.should be sub- 
ject to any such moral prohibitions as the quakers impose ; 
Crit. Rev. Vol, 10. March, 1807. T 
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they aré conducive to the health and the happiness of may, 
and they by no means aggravate the natural misery of the 
brute. We are far from wishing to make morality a matter 
of calculation ; but there is hardly any good to be had in life 
without a mixture of evil, or any pleasure without some con- 
comitant circumstances of pain. In these cases it will be often 
requisite to try the morality of the pleasure or the good, by 
the quantity of mingled evil or associated pain. Those 
who condemn the morality of the chace from the pain which 
it occasions to the animal which is pursued, should weigh in 
the other scale, the vivid, sympathetic pleasure of the 
horses and the dogs, as well as of the men who may be pre- 
sent in the field. In this case, according to that system of a 
balance of happiness on which nature seems to act, the 
individual pain is more than compensated by the accumu- 
lated pleasure. Those philanthropists who would go so far as 
to say that the pleasure of myriads ought not to be purchas- 
ed by the pain of one sentient being, seem ignorant of the 
present constitution of the world. That may seem an im- 
perfect system in which the pain of one being or of one 
class of beings, is made to contribute to the pleasure of ano- 
ther being, or of another class of beings; but such is the system 
of the present world ; and to us who believe in the infinite be- 
nevolence of God, it furnishes the sironeest evidence of a 
future state of retribution. [t will be seen tliat there are some 
of the prohibitions of the quakers which we approve, that 
there are others which we condemn, and that there are some 
which we think just only within certain limitations. The 
prohibitions which we have mentioned constitute the basis 
of their moral education ; they are in some measure the 
decalogue of quakerism, in habits of obedience to which 
the young are educated and the old are required to walk. 

e consider the discipline of the quakers to be admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it was designed. There 
is in it a mixture of justice and of charity, which we highly 
commend. According to the quaker-system, every indivi- 
dual is appointed to watch over another for his good. The 
vices of one thus become subject to the cognizance of all ; 
and every offender against the rules of the society is surround- 
ed by asort of human omnipresence, which operates as a 
powerful restraint on every act of immorality and disobe- 
dience. All offenders are first privately admonished before 
they are publicly censured ; and, after this, should no marks 
of contrition appear, they are publicly disowned. This is 
first done at the monthly meeting ; from which however the 
offender may appeal to the quarterly meeting and thence to 
ihe annual, so that the case may be considered and reconsi- 
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dered ; and no sentence is likely to be passed which is 
cohtrary to justice and to mercy. The notions of the 
quakers on criminal jurisprudence are in wnison with 
the pure benevolence of the gospel. They are inimical to 
all capital punishments ; and whén we consider that the 
only rational and moral end of all punishment is the re. 
formation of the criminal, we must be convinced that capi- 
tal punishments are opposite to the only proper end of pu- 
nishment. Though the laws of England affix a capital pu- 
nishment to two hundred different offences, yet the terror 
which they inspire, does not appear in any degree to dimi- 
nish the habits of ‘criminality, orto prevent the commission 
of crimes, They leave no room for trying the possibilities 
of moral reformation : in short, they are rather vindictive 
than just, and quite unworthy of a nation which is acquainted 
with the comprehensive benevolence of the gospel. On his 
arrival in America, William Penn established a system of juris- 
prudence, in which, except in cases of murder, no capital 
punishment was allowed. This system has since been prac- 
tised in the state of Pennsylvania with the happiest effects, 
Mercy has not operated to the increase of injustice. Had we 
no other obligation to the quakers than the first estab- 
lishment of this enlightened system, we ought to regard the 
society with sensations of gratitude and respect, 

In considering the ‘ peculiar customs of the quakers,’ Mr, 
Clarkson noticesthe distinguishing formality of their dress, 
We agree with him that the first object of dress is decency and 
comfort, We are farfrom thinking that any person professing 
the christian religion can, consistently with that pro- 
fession, adopt any dress which excites the idea of immodesty 
in the spectator, But we do not admit that ornament is at 
all incompatible with comfort; or that elegance may not be 
studied and decency preserved. In this respect the qua- 
kers appear to us to carry their restrictions to excess, Had 
indeed a quaker been suffered to modify the structure or to 
colour the surface of creation,a monotonous formality and 
a dusky unrelieved gloom would have superseded the variety of 
form, the richness of embellishment, and the blush of light 
which we now behold. The birds would have been stripped of 
their plumage, and the flowers of their hues. We should not, 
perhaps, have been delighted with the respendest glories of 
the rising or the setting san; with the golden tints of the 
autumn, or the vivid odours of the spring. ‘Fhe works of 
nalure appear to have been designed noi only for our use, 
but our imitation ; not only to fill us with admiration, but to 
perfect usinart. [In nature we behold an unceasing variety 
ef colour and ef form. be is no coldness in her aspect 
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no uniformity in her appearance. Her robes are of thie 
most changeful make, and of the richest dyes. Here then 
we have a faultless pattern for imitation ; butit is a pattern 
which furnishes no sanction for the formal and sombre garb 
of quakerism. The works of nature inspire a taste for the 
beautiful in colour and in form ; but the practice of the 
quakers would chill that taste, or leave it without employ. 
Providence has furnished a richly decorated drapery for 
the exterior surface of the animate and inanimate creation ; 
but man, who isendued with a superier degree of intellect, 
anda superior faculty of imitation ; man, who can abstract 
and combine, is left to furnish himself with those exterior 
habiliments, which may not only preserve but decorate, not 
only comfort but adorn. For the purpose of dress, if we 
consider the matter rationally, and view man as a being 
formed for manufactures and for arts, is not merely to pro- 
tect from the inclemencies of the air, but to add to the 
beauty of the appearance. It is not merely abstract uti- 
lity, but elegance and grace ; and whatever poets may feign 
of ‘ beauty unadorned’, certain it is that beauty attired not 
with spurious, but with real taste, not with false but with 
genuine elegance, is increased in its loveliness and heightened 
in its charm, A beauty habited in the stiff formatities of 
the quaker garb, and a similar beauty apparelled in a stile 
of simple but flowing elegance, would excite very different 
sensations, and be very differently esteemed. ‘The quakers 
not only prohibit any ornaments in their dress, bat in the 
furniture of their houses. Their only object seems to be 
plain, unmixed utility, without any of that beauty of exte- 
rior appearance, or exuberance of ornament which are so 
visible in the works of creation. It must therefore be evi- 
dentthat thesystem of quakerism is very unfavourable ta 
the culture of the arts, and that if this country had been 
peopled only by persons of this sect, our manufactures would 
never have attained their present bloom of beauty and per- 
fection, Painting would not have touched her pencil, nor 
Poetry her lyre. We should probably have manufactured 
only coarse goods of the first necessity ; and the number- 
less articles of convenience, of elegance, and ornament, 
which, while they employ the industry of thousands, con- 
stitute the comfort and the delight of social life, would never 
have been produced. It is clear then that quakerism is a sys- 
tem very adverse to the progress of civilization and refine- 
ment. At the word refinement perhaps the rigid advo- 
cates of quakerism will stand aghast, as if it were destructive 
to the morals of sociely; but if by refinement we mean 
that which purges off the grossness of the manners, which 
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heightens the sensations of delicacy, and infuses into the 
mixed intercourse of life a degree of civility and courtesy 
which gives a charm to existence, it must be allowed that 
refinement operates to the prevention of vice, and the en 
couragement of virtue. There are many things which aré 
indifferent in themselves and harmless in their consequences, 


on the practice of which the quakers appear to insist with — 


unreasonable pertinacity. Thus whether a person address 
another with a thou or a you, or whether a day or a month 
be called by this name or by that, is morally a point of 
inconsiderable moment; but the quakers seem to insist on 
the thou, &c. asif some essential interest depended oan the 
use. In things indifferent, a conformity to general customt 
seems more genial to that spirit of general good will, which is 
the essence of christianity, than a ridiculoussingularity. The 
* deviation from general custom, in matters of wivial mo- 
ment, shews littleness of mind, or greatness of vanity; and 
he, who will pugnaciously contend for the importance of 
such frivolous minutia, seems to be but faintly tinctured 
with the comprehensive charity of the gospel. 

The christianity of the quakersis not coupled with any 
«eremonial observances. They even omit the practice of 
baptism, and what is called the supper of the Lord. Nei- 
ther are their marriages celebrated with, any religious 
forms. The parties mutually pledge the affections of their 
hearts; and the vow is quite as sacred as if it were con- 
secrated by the presence of the priest. True marriage 
is entirely an union of the heart; and we believe that 
christianity, when rightly understood, acknowledges no 
other. 

They likewise avoid all pomp and pageantry in their funerals. 
They convey the body in a plain and simple manner toits kin- 
dred dust, The moral lesson indeed, which every funeral 
ought to inculcate respecting the brevity and uncertainty 
of life, is perhaps most forcibly impressed without any prodi- 

ality of expence, or any hypocritical mummery of woe, 
Mr. Clarkson has made some excellent remarks on this 
subject. The quakers erect no tomb-stones or monuments 
to their dead ; and their grave-yards have no inscriptions 
which teach the rustic moralist to die. Perhaps in tiis 
respect, they carry their prohibitions to too great a length ; 
for such memorials, though useless to the deceased, are dear 
to the survivors; and on such asubject, we think that we 
ought to pay some respect to the common feelings of man- 
kind. Who does not love to visit the spot where some dear 
friend or relative is at rest, the tomb where genius or worth 
is laid? Hence we may derive very salutary impressions, and 
improve the sensibilities of our hearts. 
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Mr. Clarkson states, that in this country, the practice of 
agriculture is declining among the quakers; and this we 
were sorry to learn, as we consider the quakers by their man- 
ners and their habits to be peculiarly fitted for rural life. 
The imposition of tythes, to which they, in common with 
many othergood and wise men, entertain such forcible ob- 
jections, is supposed to be the principal reason which in- 
duces them to withdraw their capitals from agriculture te 
commerce, and to leave the country forthe town. 

The quakers never go to law with each other, but settle 
their disputes by arbitration. In this respect, their conduct 
is more accordant with the genius of christianity, than that 
of any other sect of christians. A quaker who becomes a 
bankrupt, is never considered as a member entitled to every 
privilege of the society, tillhe has paid the whole of his 
debts. For this regulation, as well as for the care which 
they take of their poor, the society deserve the highest 
praise. Among the quakers, we never see either haggard 
misery, or squalid want.. They are aneat,a frugal, and a 
happy people; and asthey never engage in any games of 
chance, or play for a monied stake, they do not often 
experience those sudden subversions of fortune, those dread 
and eventful vicissitudes which are so common in the world. 
In them we may see something to blame, but from them we 
have much to learn. 

The religious tenets of the quakers appear to us very op- 
posite to their good sense in other respects. ‘This appears 
to us to be principally owing to their contempt of human 
learning, and their consequent ignorance .of scriptural 
phraseology. Hence they become liable to the charge of 
superstition, with which their theology abounds, Their 
religious tenets as well as those of other sects, appear 
.to us to be perplexed and confused from the indefinite 
use of terms. ‘I'he use of terms, to which no definite 
‘dea is affixed, is the most fruitful source of absurdity and 
contention in theology and in morals, Where men attach 
clear aud detinite ideas to the terms which they use, no 
doubt can be engendered and no disputes arise ; but where 
terms are used which have either an ambiguity of sense, 
or no sense at all, the minds of men must be bewildered in 
endless and fruitless disputation. The quakers assert that 
God ‘ in addition ww the gift of intellect, gave to man a 
spiritual fuculty, by which, according to Mr, Clarkson’s ex- 
position, they appear to understand ‘something superior 
to the rational part of his nature.’ This is said (vol. ii. 
p. 115,) to have made him know things not intelligible 
volely by his reason; and to bave made him spiritually 
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minded,’ Here we conceive that all distinctness of ideas 
is lost in a labyrinth of words. For in the first place, 
we have been always taught to believe that reason was 
the preeminent, the highest faculty in man ; but the qua- 
kers affect to teach us that there is same faculty higher } 
this, to which they give the ambiguous name of spiritual. 
For if by spiritual they do not mean rational or intellectual, 
what is it that they mean? Have their words any meaning, 
orno meaning at all? Tous they appeara mere theological 
sound, signifying nothing. Man has only one mind or soul, te 
which all the other faculties of the individual are, or ought 
to be subordinate. The scripture teaches us that the nature 
of man is compounded of the rational and animal, of the 
sensitive and the cogitative faculty. But the metaphysical 
lore of the quakers appoints a third and more imperial 
faculty to preside over these; but as this appears to be a 
mere gratuitous supposition, in the support of which not one 
single fact or argument can be adduced, we shall make no 
apology for denying its existence,and deeming it a mere airy 
creation of the brain. Itis the rational, and no other facul- 
ty in the breast of man, which discerns good from evil, truth 
from error, virtue from depravity. In all, this faculty is the’ 
same inkind, though differing in degree. Insome persons, 
as in Moses and others of the Jewish prophets,. this fa» 
culty was illuminated by help from above; but that reason 


on which superior energtes were breathed by thespirit of — 


God, was reason still. Those persons who were thus enlight- 
ened by a celestial influence, possessed a reason which dif- 
fered not in kind, but only in the degree of activity, and the 
power of exertion, from that of other mortals, ‘The reason 
of Newton may have been very superior to that of his foot- 
man ; but still it was the same faculty, only more highly cul- 
tured and improved. The quakers say that if a man have 
not a portion of the same spirit as Moses, &c. he cannot 
kuow spiritual things. Now if they mean thatifa man 
have not a highly improved, or divinely illuminated reason, 
he cannot understand any thing highly rational, we may 
affix some clearidea tothe words; but let us not be led into 
error by assertions without proof, or sounds without sense. 
By spirit and- spiritual understanding, the quakers do not 
mean merely reason highly cultivated or divinely illuminated, 
but the supernatural infusion of something superior to the 
rational faculty,and which entirely supersedes its use. Against 
this doctrine, we entér our solemn protest ; we consider it as 
senseless and absurd, the child of superstition and the pa- 
rentof folly. With the quakers the spirit, as they cull it, 
is said to be a more infuluble guide than either reason or 
tne scriptures; but what is this spirit, of which they boast, 
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but the mere phantasm of the brain, the pleasurable illusion 
of the betves ? With them every prayer which they utterand 
every sermon which they preach, is supposed to be the iin- 
mediate effect of inspiration. And this mspiration they be- 
lieve to be most frequent when the rational faculty is most 
inert. Hence we see into what errors and absurdities they 
are liable to rush; for when men wilfully suffer the light 
of reason to be obscured, or purposely deviate from its direc- 
tions, their own bewildered sensations, their selfishness or 
their ignorance, will plunge them into the most outrageous 
excessesor make them harbour the most extravagant con- 
ceits. ‘The quakers lay claim to what they call a superna- 
tural gift; but a supernatural gift is to be known only by 
the possession of supernatural powers. Butcan the quakers 
work miracles, ot did any of their sect to whom they have 
supposed the most extraordinary gifts to have been dispen- 
sed, ever possess this superuatural power? Why then should 
the quakers makea boast of pretensions which are so un- 
founded and sovain? Perhaps they will say that their own 
sensations are no uncertain evidence of the inspiration which 
they claim. But if sensation be consideredas the proof of 
supernatural influence, there is no delusion which may not 
become a palpable reality. The sensations of any maniacal 
visionary, who fancies himself a king, may be a proof that 
he actually holds in his hand the very sceptre which exists 
onlyinhis mind. The dagger which troubled the mental vi- 
sion of Macbeth might thus, instead of being fashioned only 
of the thin and pliantair, be proved a solid fabric of iron or 
of steel. In respect to their spiritual pretensions,the qua- 
kers approach more nearly than we could wish to the extrava- 
gance of the methodist: and this is owitg to both equally 
discarding the direction of the rational faculty in matters 
of religion, and placing their trust in sensational delusions, 
which are as unsubstantial as the Jast night’s dream, The 
explanations which the quakers aflix to several passages of 
scripture in order to accommodate them to the peculiar no- 
tions of their own sect, discover a total ignorance of scrip- 
tutal criticism and of Jewish phraseology. It would lead us 
into too prolix and copious a detail to notice all these mista- 
ken and fallacious interpretations; but they will readily 
strike everv person who has made any considerable progress 
in theological erudition. 

We must all know that all promiscs and affirmations are 
morally as binding on the conscience as if they were ratified 
by caths ; and if a quaker hold his word as sacred as a per- 
son of another sect holds his oath, it is plain that the qua- 
ker has the justest notions of the sanctity of truth, Where 
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trith is reverenced oaths are unnecessary; and to suppose 
that a promise or an affirmation made in one particular fora 
of words is more obligatory than in another, seems to have a 
tendeticy to make that regard for truth which ought to be 
unceasingly habitual, felt only on particular occasions, or 
depend on the force of a formal rite. 

Weagree withthe quakers in their detestation of offensive 
war—that pest of the earth and scourge of man; butin the pre- 
sent state ofthe world, it does not seem possible thatany nation 
should long’preserve its independence, whichis not sutticiently 
aequainted with the use of arms to be-able to defend itself 
aguinst the aggression of every assailant. Were the people 
of this country all quakers, we should long ago have beheld 
the triumphal entry of Bonaparte into the metropolis of the 
British empire. é think however that the pacitic spirit of 
the quakers, as far as it opposes all wars of aggression and 
of conquest, is agreeable to the genius of christianity ; and 
we most devoutly breath our wislies to heaven that that 
spirit may be rapidly diffused over the whole surface of the 
habitable globe. 

The women who belong to the socicty of friends, appear 
to excel all those who belong to any other sect in the do- 
mestic virtues. This may be principally ascribed to that sa- 
Jutary discipline to which they are subjected in their youth, 
which inures them to the difficult art of se/f- government from 
their earliest years. The quaker Jadies are not such extra- 
vagant votaries of pleasure as those who move in a more fi- 
shionable circle. ‘The wife of a quaker seeks not for amusc- 
ment or delight in the giddy round of dissipation ; she is never 
seen at operas, balls, and masquerades. She seldom strays 
from her own fire-side ; she makes her home her heaven ; and 
hence the marriages of the quakers are net often'a source ot 
infelicity. A woman of the world, on the contrary, seeks for 
happiness any where but at home: thus instead of being a 
domestic good she is a domesticevil ; and the man who hoped 
to find in her the qualities of a wife, perceives to his sorrow 
that she possesses only the habits of a libertine. Instead of 
having an help meet for him, the sanctuary of his confidence, 
and the solace of his woe, he ,experiences an unsuitable 
companion, a treacherous friend, and a perpetual source of 
inquietude and care. When a woman is for ever roaming 
abroad in quest of the pleasure which she ought Lo find at 
home, it is a certain proof of lax principles and a vitiated 
heart ; alike unfit for all the duties of a mother or a_ wife. 
Let our fair countrywomen learn a lesson of wisdom and of 
virtue from the example of their own sex among the qua- 
kers; and we will venture to assure them that, by a more di- 
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ligent practice of the silent, the unostentatious, and the re- 
tired domestic virtues, they will increase their power of cap- 
tivation and their stock of happiness, in a greater degree than 
they ever can by rushing into the ceaseless eddy of fashion- 
able dissipation, by which the health is injured and the con- 
science is depraved. 
On thé whole we think the quakers are a highly moral 
people. Theirerrors are errors of the judgment rather than 
of the heart; and if their system be mingled with many ab- 
surdities, it still deserves our respect for the virtues which it 
appears to produce, and for the great mass of integrily and 
worth which the soeiety of friends contains. Sie Cisticen 
has rendered an important service to the community by the 
faithful delineation which he has exhibited of the education, 
sentiments, manners, customs, and discipline of the society. 
We have perused his volumes with pleasure; we have been 
instructed by many of the observations; and we discover in 
the whole a vigour of thought aud a depth of reflection which 
belong to no crdinary man, 








Arr. VI.—Poems, by the Reverend Richard Mant, M.A. 
and late Fellow of Oriet College, Oxford, With an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Slave, Sc. Longman. 6s. 6d, 
boards.’ 1800. 


WE know of no greater misfortune that can befal a 
man of common sense and ordinary attainments, than an er- 
roneoss conviction of possessing poetical genius. From the 
moment this unlucky idea takes root in his mind, he ne- 
giects those duller pursuits in which nature may have formed 
him to exeel, and makes all his studies subservient to the 
attainment ef an object for ever placed beyond his farthest 
reach. ‘Thoug!h himself a striking example of that medio- 
erity of talent which he pretends to undervalue, he looks with 
disdain on the humbie repotation of sound judgment or well- 
directed. industry, and boldiv aims ata prize which fame 
has consecrated to genius. He thus spends his lite in una- 
vailing exertions, and if he escape the doom of oblivion, 
acquires a notoriety of dubious honour, of which more men 
would be ashamed than envious, ° 

‘The present age is perbaps more prolific of such persons 
than any which bas been cursed with the plague of poetry. 

Ve could enumerate some dozen of well-disposed gentlemen 
who have fallen into a strange habit of publishing execrable 
verse with their names at tull length, so completely have 
they fust all feeling ef shame. ‘They thus prevent their 
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friends from considering them in that respectable light in 
which unbroken silence generally presents people of slender 
capacity; while they intimate their existence to the public by 
documents that also establish their mental imbecility. There 
is an amiable delicacy in private friendship, which prevents 
good judges of poetical composition from flatly informiag 
poetasters that their effusions are not fit for the eye of the 
world, and the nurslings of the muse are in general too con+ 
ceited to listen to the voice of public criticism. They de- 
light in abusing to their acquaintance the weak and silly 
article that appeared in such a review, and pretend to treat 
it with magnanimous indifference, as the effusion of ill- 
natured ignorance or of secret malice. That any rational 
being can really dislike their verses seems a supposition too 
extravagant even for their poetical fancy ; and with all the 
proud demeanour of assured inspiration, they claim from 
society applause which it cannot bestow, and appear uncon- 
scious of the derision which it cannot withhold. , 

We do not recollect any person into whase constitution 
this poetical fever has more deeply insinuated itself, than 
that of the Reverend Richard Mant, A.M. late fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. The first symptoms of it, as far as 
we know, that he openly exhibited, were indubitable and 
alarming: he got into his hands the harmiess and ingenious 
Tom Warton, aud ina fit of merciless phrenzy buried the 
hapless wight under a load of commentary that soon stitled 
his dying cries : 


‘ Awhile the living bill 
Heav'd with convulsive throes,—and all was still!’ 


By those unacqaainted with Mr. Mant’s case, this behavi- 
our was beheld with indignation ; but those who-were in the 
secret, felt every harsher feeling give way to pity and com- 
passion. ‘They reflected with virtuous grief that the infir- 
mities of nature, even when tending to cruelty, are entitied 
to commiseration, aud much as they felt for the sufferings of 
poor ‘l’om Warton, they forgot every thing in those emotions 
of more painful interest connected with Richard Mant. They 
anticipated the tine when he was Lo throw aside the shovel 
of the sexton, and raise the voice of the parisi-clerk; 
when he was to chaunt a funeral elegy over the very bro- 
the:* of the mau whow ke bad entombed, aud invade witis 





* We here al-ud> to an elegy on the death of Dr. Josepli Warton, which we 
intended to have quoted; bug from respect tothe memory of that learned and 
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dismal howlings the repose of the dust. That time has conte, 
and Mr. Richard Mant has actually published a volume and 
ahalfof poems. The demi-volume is entitled an appendix. 
It may probably be an appendix to poems that our author 
keeps at home for the private enjoyment of his own family, 
but it has no connection whatever with the first: volume. 
Should he ever again be induced to publish verses, sincerely 
do we hope that they too may be contained in an appendix, 
that is, may they have no connection with or similarity to 
his former productions. 

The first volume is divided into three parts, each of which 
is prefaced by a little inscription or motto, apparently intend- 
ed to describe the character of the poetry over which it extends 
its tutelary power. From the first of these inscriptions, 
* Avin Pieridum peragro loca,’ we were Jed to expect some 
lofty strain of daring novelty, some radiant vision thatin a 
happy hour delighted fancy had enjoyed, and whose fairy 
lines were now to be poured on the page of song tor the 
admiration of mankind. We hoped that the muse had atlast 
abandoned the common places, and indulged in an excursion 
into that world of enchantment where iv higher days she 
loved to roam, and where she had fixed the throne of her 
empire. But the pleasing delusion was soon broken by the 
first of these poems, of whose novelty we had formed such 
Jofty hopes. It is along, dull uninteresting epistle to the 
Reverend Henry Phillpotts, A. M. and late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. It is indeed the first poem we haye 
seen addressed to that reverend gentleman, aud so far it 
must be allowed to have the recommendation of novelty; but 
the position advanced and illustrated in it, namely, that the 
great poets of antiquity did not celebrate the same themes 
with the children of Israel, seems almost self-evident, and 
required neither the authority of the ReverendRichard Mant, 
nor of the Reverend Henry Phillpotts. The important fact 
is brought before the reader’s eye in the form of a lamenta- 
tion, 

‘ Alas! that weeds impure should zr, 
O Arcthuse ! thy fountain fair! 
And, clear Ilissus, thine ! 
Thine too, O Melas! nobler flood ! 
Whese bard could oft in holier mood 
‘Touch the refulgent verse with fire almost divine ! 


‘Not such the themes, that wont to swell 

Thy hymns, triumphant Israel, 

To virgin timbrels sung ; 

Or when thy tribes from Shinar’s plain 

To gladness tun’d their harps again, 

Which many a silent year by Babel’s waters hung *’ 
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To hear the writer of such ‘ mournful melody’ as this, 
declare that he would scorn to wear the baysor Dryden and 
Pope, must be amusing even to people subject to a violent 
depression of spirits, 


‘ Though Dryden move with stateliest pace ; 

In Pope’s mellifluous song though grace 

And polish’d softness smile ; 

I envy not their tainted praise, 

I’d scorn to wear the freshest bays 

Which bind poetic brows, ifguilt the wreath defile.’ v. 10. 


We know not to what notions of moral guilt peculiar to 
himself, Mr. Mant here mysteriously alludes, but we think 
it our duty to express in the strongest language, our pity and 
contempt of any endeavour, however feeble, to blacken the 
reputation of Pope, a poet whose works are so exclusively 
devoted to the cause of virlue. We can indeed conceive a 
shallaw and prejudiced mind, considering the immortal 
poem of* Eloisa to Alelard,’ as favourable to licentiousness 
and enthusiasm ; but they who can comprehend the moral 
of that most affecting production, will acknowledge it to be. 
as virtuous as the genius with which it is adorned 1s powerful 
and commanding. Yet, even allowing for a moment that 
this single poem has a bad tendency, what excuse can be 
offered fora man who passes a general sentence of guilt on 
a poet, because in one instance he has deviated from prd- 
priety ? [s this christian charity? Is it even common jus- 
tice ? Is it not rather the pitiful spite and envy of a little 
mind, that,with the vanity of imjagined righteousness, seeks 
to detect any spot that may stain the brightest character, 
and by unmeaning allusions toruin the fair fame of enlight- 
ened virtue? With regard to Dryden, why allude'to his long 
forgotten obscurity? It surely savours little of exalted mora- 
lity, or of that meek spirit which gently condemns human 
frailties, to forget a man’s virtues in the recollection of his 
vices, or to brand as the infamous servant of iniquity, bim 
who was in general the champion of the right cause. We 
hope that Mr. Mant will seriously reflect on what we have 
now said, and tear away with due contrition the libel he has 
hung on the tomb of departed genius. 

The poem next in order is entitled ‘ Religious Comfort,’ 
and certainly illustrates in a very happy manner the benefits 
which mortal man may derive during his state of probation 
here below, from the virtue of patience. He who reads 
it calmly to the end, may rest assured that he is fit for any 
task requiring unceasing perseverance, and a total disregard 
efhis own feelings. It contains a curious rhapsody about 
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despair, and death, and suicide and poverty. and the muse, 
aud Pope,and Chatterton. Indeed, it is a metrical sermon, 
having for text the 1, ¢, 3 verses of Ecclesiasticus. As it 
is composed in verse, perhaps it might have suffered little 
from heing likewise composed in grammar, an objection 
which cannot be urged against it at present, as the intro- 
ductory paragraph will evince. 

*O! varied ills of man’s uncertain state, 

A gloomy train, that round his dwelling wait, 

Fear, Grief, Contempt, and Famine and Disease 

In sleepless watch their trembling prey to scize, 

Rack his weak frame, oppress his struggling breath, 

And bend his spirit to despair and death.’ Pp. 12. 


This invocation proceeds altogether on a new plan, and 
may either be considered in the light of an empassioned 
adaress, or a simple statement of facts, as suits the genius of 
the reader. As the poem abounds with excellent morality, 
we would willingly quote part of it, were not our attention 
captivated by the alluring title of ‘Nuptial Love.’ The poem 
so called commences with a violent philippic against Venus, 
the daughter of Jupiter, a lady who has not for many cen- 
turies ventured beyond the porch of the Pantheon, and who 
might therefore have been allowed to remain unmolested by 
a person of Mr. Mant’s gallantry. He declares that the 
system of heraldry, which deduces her origin from the Thun- 
derer, is quite exploded, and maintaius that 


* Some spirit fell 
Bore her in the depths of hell.’ Pp. 22. 


He then tells her to go about her business, and take with 
her all her base associates. 


‘Hence! with thy distemper’d train, 

Feverish youth, with madd@ning brain, 

Thy zoneless nymphs, thy sightless buy, 

Charm’d with ev’ry tinkling toy ; 

Debuauch loud-roaring o’er th’ envenom’d bowl,’ &c.  P. 22, 


Had such verses as these been written by a great boy at 
school, nothing but a miracle could have rescued him trom 
the penal rod of the incensed master, which would have fal- 
Jen with heavier punishment had the perpetration of the 
following l:nes previously come to light. 


* But come thon angel pure and bright, 
Parent of sincere delight, 

Daughter of heaven! connybial Love, 
‘Lhee, th’ almighty Sire above, 
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Of old, in mercy to mankind, 
Created from his perfect mind,’ &c,. P. 22—3. 


He then tells us that he has been married for ten months, 
a piece of intelligence superfluous to his friends and unim- 
portant to the rest of mankind. 


* Ten moons have waned, since thee I sought 

To visit my sequestered cot, - 

Thou camest ; thou gavest me ample store 

Of bliss ; thou bid’st me hope for more! !’ &c. p, 24. 


After this simple passage, he gives a catalogue of the bles- 
sings of.the marriage state, in which many in our opinion of 
no sinall magnitude are omitted, and a few included that do 
not at first sight appear very extatic. We shall present our 
readers with what Mr. Mant conceives to be the component 
parts of nuptial felicity, omitting his illustrations for the sake 
of brevity, and that the system may assumea more compact 
form. | 


* 1.—Thou her willing steps shall bring 
To the groves where linnets sing, 
Where the clearest fountains flow 
Where the sweetest violets blow! 


* 2.—Seated by her tender side 
Thou her docile hand shalt guide 
With mimic pencil to pourtray 
Nature’s simple landscape gay ! 


‘3.—She meanwhile with thee shal! share 
The duties of thy past’ral care! 
And oft her voice shall charm thine ear 
To strings symphonious chaunting clear!” , 


‘4.—Nor will she shun with thee to trace 
The triumphs of the chosen race, 
When th’ Egyptian’s car-borne pride 
O’er the Red sea welter’d wide ! 


Tf these be all the advantages which a married man enjoys 
over a bachelor, we shall Jearn to bear the prospect of a 
single life with a feeling somewhat short of downright de- 
spair. 

The next poem is entitled the ‘ Country Gentleman,’ of 
which the first part relates exclusively to Switzerland, and 
the last to the truth of the gospel, while the poor squire 
comes aukwardly in between the two, and after exposing him- 
self for a few minutes to the delighted spectator, ‘ vanishes 
into the air.’ This is, the worst composition in verse we 
haye yet seen, excepting only a very few smaller poems by 
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the same author. We are by no means surprised that the 
gentleman to whomit is addressed insisted upon being de- 
nominated by the very general appellation of * * esq. 
The only line worthy quotation is remarkable for a new 
application of the verb * to shagg.’ 





© Where horror shaggs the ursunu’d precipice.” Pp. 32. 


This might perhaps be explained in a note; the rest of the 
performance is clearly above the power of commentary. 

We are neat presented with a slescription of ¢ rural hap- 
piucss.” This poem ought to have been made shorter by 150 
tines, im Which case the remaining 50 might have been par- 
doned. It is said to bean imitation of the conclusion of 
Virgil’s second Georgic, and as we have no reason to doubt 
Alr. Mant’s veracity, we believe that he intended it as such. 
We shall be deeply indebted to him or any other person who 
can point out to as the passage inVirgil of which the follow- 
ry description of a country parson is an imitation ; 


‘With temper’d zeal his Master’s cause 
Je pleads, explains, confirms his laws ; 

Nor fails before the sight to lay 

The terrors of the judgment day ; 

But more his tongue delights to dwell 

On those pure joysy which prophets teil, 

Nor ear has heard nor eye has seen, 

Nor dwell they in the heart of men ; 

‘Te fix the hopes on things above, 

To warm the heart to deeds of love,’ &c. rv. 49. 


The sum and substance of this very extensive epistle is that 
Mr. Mant loves to walk through the country on a Sunday 
and hear the little birds singing; that Milton 1s his favoyrite 
poet, as well he may be ; and that he takes great delight in 
preaching to his parishioners, Sincerely do we hope thatin 
the lastease, the delight is mutual. 

Llaving got into a religious mood, Mr. Mant is in no haste 
to quit it, and favours us with a description of a ‘ Sunday 
morning.” A more delightful subject, the soul of man can- 
not conceive, and to fail in treating a theme so congenial to 
every finer feeling of humanity, must demonstrate singular 
incapacity. Yet Mr. Mant has failed in describing the morn- 
ing of the hallowed day, as completely as any ranting me- 

, thodist could have done when murdering religion to a bevy. 
o: old women. 


‘ How goodly ’tis to see 
The rustic family 
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Duely along the church-yard path repair ; 

The mother trim and plain 

Leading her ruddy train, 

The father pacing slow with modest air. 

O ! sabbath bell, thy voice 

Makes hearts like these rejoice ; 

Not so the child of vanity and power ; 

He the blest pavement treads 

Perchance as custom bids, 

Perchance to gaze away a listless hour ; 

‘Then crowns the bowl, or scours along the road, 

Nor hides his shame from men, nor heeds the eye of God! 
Oh! would thy influence bless 

With faith and holiness, 

The laggart people of our favour’d isle! 

But if too deep and wide 

Ilave spread corruption’s tide, 

O, might he deign o me and mine tosmile!’ &c. P. 57. 


We donot much admire the sentiment contained in this 
last stanza. ‘The wish to be saved amid the ruin whieh 
he fears is to fall onthe rest of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, discovers too great attention to personal comfort; 
and though we wish Mr. Mant all the happiness he deserves 
both in this and the next world, we trust that a few others 
will be saved from perdition besides himself and Mrs. Mant, 
and their child, alittle lady who has been introduced into the 
world by her fond and indulgeat papa, before she has 
learned to articulate. The Sunday Morning is appropriately 
followed by the Prayer, a little composition as remarkable 
for the excess of piety as the deficiency in poetry. It con- 
tains a variety of injunctions, delivered inthe form of argu- 
ment, never to forget our duty to our Creator; the effect of 
which we cannot help thinking would have been increased 
by the use of regular prose, instead of that kind which bor- 
rows the assistance of rhyme. 

* Abroad, at home; in weal or woe; 

That service which to Heav’n you owe, 
That bounden service duely pay, 

And God shall be your strength alway. 
He only to the heart can give 

Peace and true pleasure, while you live; 
He only, when you yield your breath, 
Can guide you through the vale of death : 
Ile can, he will, from out the dust 
Raise the blest spirits of the just; 
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Heal every wound; hush every fear ; 

Irom every eye, wipe every tear ; 

And place them where distress is o’er 

And pleasure dwells forevermore.’ P. 63. 


The ‘ Winter Scene written on Christmas-day,’ contains 
the following stanza. , 


* When sighing to the gale, the wood 

His wither’d honours yields ; 

And dark is now the mountain- flood 
With storms deform’d and foul with mud, 
And dinm’d the pleasant fields ? 


The two first lines allude to a phenomenon that we never 
witnessed in any partof England, namely, the woods shed- 
ding their leaves on Christmas-day, an operation which Mr. 
Mant may have lately had occasion to observe is concluded 
before that inclement season. This inaccuracy (which in a 
lover of nature could only have proceeded from the blind- 
ness of love), and the dull account of the muddy floods, is 
scarcely redeemed by the innocent and tame familiarity of 
the ensuing interrogation : 


‘ For who that has an eyé to view, 

And whw that has a breast 

To feel the charms that round him glow 
In summer splendour drest, 

O’er al! the scene a glance can dart, 
And see without a sigh 

Not all the scene cau now impart, 

A charm to glad his drooping heart 
And fix his roving eye ? 


We come now to part second of this volume, decorated 
by the inscription, € Pindarum quisquis studet amulari.’ 
What motives directed Mr. Mantinthe choice of this motto, 
it would be equaliy presumptuous and vain to conjecture, 
since this portion of his peetry chiefly relates to gentlemen 
of lis acquaintance, at Oriel college or elsewhere, none of 
whose names scem naturally to suggest the idea of that lofty 
bard. After several ineflectual efforts to discover any suni- 
litude between Myr. Mant and the bee of Chamouny, (page 
67,) weeaugit sizhtof the Rev. Edward Coppleston’s name, 
a gentleman of acknowledged talents and learning. He 
has been so unfortunate as to have an epistle addressed to 
him by this usiversal and complete letter-writer, con- 
taining some fulsome compliments which his sense and fecl- 
lag mustdespise, and expressed in quaint and sickly lan- 
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guage, which his taste and genius must condemn. He is 
informed that ‘ Oxford with eager voice pursues his bright 
career.’ Mr. Coppleston himself and all his real friends 
know that this compliment has no meaning: a man cannot 
display his abilitiesin a few Latin lectures on ancient poetry, 
delivered to a few striplings, who do not understand one 
half of what he says, or in an oration delivered once in two 
years in the theatre. Yet this constitutes the whole of Mr. 
Coppleston’s ‘ bright career,’ since of his private virtues, 
and the character he bears among his friends, which we 
know to be deservedly high, the public are unable to form 
any pidgment. We must remark however, that this gentle- 
man should have been cautious how he injured the taste of 
the young men at Oxford, by lending the sanction of his 
name to such despicable trumpery as the poetry of Mr. 
Mant. 

We intended to have exposed at full length, the nume- 
rous faults of style, sentiment, thought and description, that 
swarm over the surface of this second part of our author’s 
Jabours, but such conduct could only exhibit misapplied 
industry and perseverance. We shall therefore speedily 
dismiss the first volume, but not without taking notice of 
what strikes us to bea very glaring impropriety in Mr. 
Mant’s behaviour asa married clergyman. He never ceases 
for one moment to celebrate the mental and corporeal 
charms of his wife. On whatever subject he may happen 
to write, Mrs. Mantis the burden of thesong, and not un- 
frequently, the husband, wife, and child join in full chorus. 
Now we have not the slightest objections to believe, that 
Mrs. Mant, like many thousand young ladies who figure in 
the newspapers, is adorned ‘ with every accomplishment 
calculated to render the nuptial state truly felicitous,’ but 
what living being on the face of the habitable globe, can 
feel any interest in so very ordinary an occurrence ? Love- 
songs addressed to young ladies before marriage, are suffici- 
ently disgusting to the public ; but what shall be said of the 
nauseous strain which an uxorious and doating husband pours 
forth to the mother of his children? The darts of Cupid 
should no longer be aimed ata worthy matron who has 
approached the altar of Hymen ; and surely Venus is less 
concerned in the poetry of a married man, than Lucina, 
We have always been accustomed to believe thal the finer 
feelings of the heartlove to be indulged in the quiet re- 
tirement of domestic happiness, and that they shrink from 
publicity as contrary to their spirit, and destructive of their 
existence. But we have been mistaken: for Mr. Mant 
cannot be happy unless 3 world know that he isso; 
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and the charms of his spouse can shed no soft lustre to gild 
the vale of Truriton, unless they sometimes pour their meri- 
dian effulgence over the towers of Oxford, and, transfused 
into verse through 120 pages of printed paper, delight the 
aimless loungers in Mr. Parker’s very excellent library. 
We wish not to hurt the feelings of any man of true deli- 
cacy, but there can be no rudeness in thus publicly mention- 
ing alady’s name, that has already been blazoned abroad by 
her own husband. ; 

Before leaving the first volume, we direct the attention of 
our readers to several patriotic songs, written with less lan- 
guor than newspaper-poetry in general, under which cha- 
racter we believe they first made their appearance. That 
on Lord Nelson is the best, and had it been confined to ma- 
nuscript, would probably have gained its author great praise 
among his private friends. It is however ill calculated for 
publie perusal ; as the thoughts are very trite, and the lan- 
guage not vigorous. [tis what ladies would call a pretty 
thing. 

The appendix now solicits our attention. Jt contains 
rather a long poem on the horrors of the slave trade, a sub- 
ject somewhat threadbare, as there is probably not one 
human being of the age of puberty in the united kingdoms, 
who has not taken occasion to deliver his sentiments upon 
it. In venturing to discuss the merits of this most un- 
righteous traffic, Mr. Mant has therefore displayed more 
courage than prudence, and trusted that his powerful ima- 
gination would exhibit in more glaring colours the enor- 
mous guilt of a system that has branded with infamy the 
European name, and at the bare mention of which the 
thinking heart shudders with horror. Sorry are we to say 
that in ‘ the Slave,’ Mr. Mantis even more shy of ideas than 
usual, and that the only effect produced by his composition, 
is atransference of part of that pity to the poet which was 
formerly the undivided property of the fettered negro. His 
ejaculations, interrogations, exclamations, and interjections, 
are often calculated to awaken a smile on the cheek of sor- 
row, and we cease to reflect on the miseries of the wretched 
African, from a desire to conjecture at what school Mr. 
Mant received the rudiments of his education. We never 
heard even from the most sorry declaimer in the House of 
Commonsa more frigid appeal to the feelings than the fol- 
lowing paragraph; and really Mr. Mant, when he speaks 
so, ought to be coughed down. : 


‘If there be aught on this terrestrial sphere 
May clain from. vistue’s eye the generous tear, 
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With shame and grief the swelling heart inspire, 
With pity melt, with indignation fire ; 

’Tis man, created by his Maker frecg 

Torn by his fellow man from liberty ; 

To endless, hopeless servitude consign’d, 

His body shackled and debased his mind, 

And his high soul, ordained to soar the sky, 
Sunk to alevel with the beasts that die!!! 


After an address to the spirit of Afric, and several just 
eompliments to Mr, Wilberforce, we meet wich the followin 
string of questions, which is said in anote to be imitate 
from Pope, but which, in our opinion, resembles more closely 
@ passage in the poetry of the Anti-jacobin. 


‘ Ah ! what avail’d the spark of heavenly flame, 
The gentle spirit, and the manly frame ? 
What her rich gums from fragrant groves distill’d, 
With teeming herds her palmy mountains fill’d?” &c. 


The lines we allude to in the Anti-jacobin begin thus: 


Ah ! hapless porker ! what can now avail 

Thy back’s stiff bristles, or thy curly tail ? 

Ah! what avail those eyes so small and round, 
Long pendant ears and snout that loves the ground ? 


Mr. Mant entertains a very high opinion of the phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual powers of the inhabitants of 
Africa, which he expresses in this way : he is describing the 
negro. : 


‘ Fierce as th’ Atlantic wave when tempests sweep, 
Or placid as the slumber of the deep: 

Or like the mighty elephant that reigns 

Mildest of beasts in wide Kaarta’s plains !” 


He then describes with a minute accuracy, which would 
have been laudable in a witness before the select committee 
of the House of Commons, the various arts which the- 
slavemerchants employ to kidnap the poor negroes, 


* Before them horror, and despair behind, 

Speed to their task the stealers of mankind ! 
Their’s is the honied tongue, and specious smile ; 
The open outrage and the covert wile ; 

It’s their’s to quench the intellectual light, 

And whelm the negro’s soul in grosser night ; 

But most ’tis their's to spread the woes afar, 

The crimes and horrors of intestine war,’ &c. 


The uncomfortable situation of the slaves during the mid- 


~ 
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dle passage is next described in terms thalexcite disgust ra- 
ther than horror, and images of filth, steam and bad air are 
accumulated toa degree that isoffensive. For the remain- 
der of the composition, Mr. Mant seems entirely to have 
forgotten theend of poetry, as weil as the means by which 
it is eflected, and spends a great deal of time in a foolish 
abuse of West Indian planters, a set of monsters too horri- 
ble to be mentioned by the lips of a christian. 

Before bidding Mr, Mant farewell, we must do him the 
justice to say that he is the greatest plagiarist of the age in 
which he fiourishes. In matters poetical he forgets a very 
important prohibition of the decalogue, and unceasingly 
appropriates to himself what belongs to bis richer neighbours, 

o follow him through all the dark varieties of the art, 
would puzzle a professed officer from the Bow-street of Par- 
nassus. He combines the rapid dexterity of the pick-pock- 
et with the cool intrepidity of the footpad ; and after he has 
got the article into his possession, he disguises it with all the 
secret skill of a resetter of stolen goods, so that very often 
the prosecutor cannot swear to his own property. ‘The in- 
spired writers, Milton, Pope, Dryden, Gray, Campbell, 
Smollet, and Heber, have chiefly suffered from his 
depredations. When be tiinks he runs a strong chance of 
being detected, he boldly confesses his guilt, and that by 
way of proving his-innocence. (See p. 1.) At other times he 
puts abold face upon the matter, and offers for sale whole lines 
that have been previously purchased by the startled reader. 
We decline quoting half the poems which would be the most 
effectual method of establishing thischarge; but if Mr. Mant 
does not plead guilty to it, we shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of convicting him. If every person could recover 
from our author what has been stolen from him, the Rev. 
Richard Mant of Oriel college would be reduced to beggary, 

In reading the yolumes now reviewed, nothing appears 
more remarkable than the extensive acquaintance with li- 
terary characters that Mr. Mant professes. His poems 
are almost all addressed to masters of arts, and fellows of 
colleges, who of course must be honourable men. The Rev. 
Henry Phillpotts is, we are willing to believe, a man of tran- 
scendant genius. ‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico.’ He has, 
we recollect, published a sermon on the glorious revolution 
of 1688, of which the political reasoning is as flimsy as could 
have been expected from an Oxford divine preaching before 
the university ; but he probably knows more about spiritual 
than temporal affairs. Then comes the Rev. William Bishop, 
A. M. fellow of Orie] college, a man most probably of good 
moral character, else he would not have been elected a mem- 
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ber of that respectable society, but we suppose this volunte 
of poems gives the first intimation to the world of his exist- 
ence. Next followsa Rev. Mr. Woolcombe, distinguished 
ao for those qualities that shun the notice of the world. . 

or should Mr. Trollope be forgotten : he isa fellow of New 
College. Mr. Marriot is also celebrated for a singular par- 
tiality towards Mr. Mant’s verses; and to mention al] the 
*** esquires, would be endless. It must indeed be a perilous 
blessing to enjoy our author’s friendship, for a man so cir- 
cumstanced could not feel himself safe from publication for 
one moment, and must live in continual apprehension of 
seeing his name printed at the university press, asa voucher 
to the truth of some woeful harangue against the iniquity 
of modern times, or in favour of the beauty of Mrs. Mani, 
to neither of which doctrines he may be willing to lend his 
sanction. 

We have now delivered without reserve our unqualified 
disapprobation of Mr. Mant’s poetry, and we feel perfect 
confidence in the justness of our strictures. As the reverend 
gentleman is evidently a well! disposed and pious christian, 
he will peruse our friendly criticism with gratitude and 
thankfulness. Wethink he could write tolerable sermons, 
and recommend him to cultivate that kind of composition in 
preference to poetry. ‘The latter requires considerable 
genius and imagination; the former flourishes best in the 
hands of sober sense and sound judgment. We are not so 
bold as to assert that Mr. Mantis a person exactly of this 
description, but as few men of education are entirely defici- 
ent in all their faculties, it is possible that he may possess 
powers, of which, as he has yet discovered no symptoms, the 
world cannot with justice entertain any suspicions. 








— —_——— 





Art. VII. ~Tales in Verse, critieal, sutirical and humorous, 
by Thomas Holcroft. 2 Vols. 12mo. 8s. boards. Symonds. 
1806, 


THE author commences with an attack upon critics, in 
which he introduces an anecdote, which we have read be- 
fore, of Sartine and Freron. The anecdote itself exhibits 
a striking instance of the piquancy with which French 
repartee is frequently seasoned. It is inserted ‘for the 
amusement of those who may not have heard it before, and 
tor the purpose of shewing that our author, with the best 
intentions of being witty, has notalways wherewithal. 

© Sartine, Lieutenant de Police, sent for Freron, a writer and cri- 
tic, and demanded why he had written what was libellous? Freron 
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answered, Monsieur il faut vivre, “ Sir, I must live :” to which 
Sartine replied,” Jene vois pas la necessité, Monsieur, “ I see no ne- 
cessity for that, Sir.” ’ 


The spirit of this reply would easily evaporate from its 
extreme subtlety ; and.as Mr. Holcroft succeeds in doing 
things that are remarkable for their ease, such as writing 
nonsense, spoiling an idea by bis mode of expressing it, &c. 
he has suffered it to evaporate entirely from his coarse ver- 
sion. 


¢ When Freron told Sartine that he must feed, 

Saitine replied, Of that I see no need. 

Meaning to hint, laconic in harangue, 

You will not die of hunger if you hang. 

I freely grant, 1 don’t like such a dance : 

But that’s the way they manage things in France. 
Now Freron was, as we are told, 
A writer in your French reviews,’ &c. 


If Mr. Holcroft were asked why he converted the il faut 
viore of Freron, on which the immediate acrimony of the 
reply depends, into ‘ he must feed,’ he would doubtless an- 
swer in imitation of the French satyrist, ‘ | must rhyme ;’ to 
this we should reply, like the Lieutenant de police, ‘ we see 
no necessity for that, Mr. Holcroft.’ Nay, the author him- 
self sees so little necessity for it, that he gives us ‘ police,’ 
as arhyme to ‘malice,’ ‘ counterscarps’ to ‘ corpse,’ Kc. ; 
although heisin one instance so convinced of that necessity, 
that he violates grammar for the purpose of serving rhyme 
by using the verb days for lies; and by way of making a 
witticism of a fault, he writes, on this said deviation from 
grammar, the following note, which by its pithiness was in- 
tended to atone for it. 


‘Grammar and rhyme here disagree, as they have often done before, 
for grammar requires lies.’ 


A few samples more of the e/egantia sermonis shall first 
be cited, before we proceed to the more retiring beauties of 
Mr. H.’s thoughts and style. Mark his ostentatious display of 
quantity : | 


‘ A tyrant, I forget his name 
’Twas not Phalaris, tho’ much like him, 

To put in practice deem’d no shame 
Whatever whims might chance to strike bis.’ 


oe 


Again, p. 56. Vol. ii. 
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‘Oh, woman, how varied, how strange are thy wiles, 
In thee what contraries unite ! 


’ 


If any thing could extort a smile from the weeping phi- 
losopher, our author’s usage of his name might succeed > 


* Could he but read our daily papers, 
*T would cure Heraclitus of vapours.’ 


These elegances and some few others, as ‘ suchlike ;* 
‘none so welcome was;’ ‘the fighting blade, for man; 
‘ m’officious arm,’ for my ofticious arm; ‘ after they had 
flown,’ ‘ b/eeding spear,’&c. would seem toevince that our au- 
thor is either the disciple or the instructor of our friend the 
translator of Kotzebue’s romances and anecdotes, of whom 
honourable mention was made last month. 

The first tale is entitled ‘ Authors and Critics.’ To this 
particular attention is due, as {he writer himself appears to 
bestow a more than ordinary degree of labour upon the sub- 
ject, and of course displays a more than ordinary degree 
of silliness. That* reviewers pick out all the faults from other 
people’s works,’ is incorrect, and must remain so until they 
depart from the modest compression of a thin octavo pam- 
phiet,and adoptthe size of a monthly folio, equalling a 
volume of Chambers. ‘This is on the supposition: that‘ other 
people’ haveas many faults, as much of the divitie misere, 
as our author. To his prolegomena on his favourite and 
fearful subject, succeeds the story of Dr. Scoggins, who, it 
seems, is one of us, viz.a reviewer. The name of this doc- 
tor rhymes so conveniently with floggings, that he is of 
course armed with an instrument of execution, which, aided 
in itsterrors by a wig placed ‘ever his head,’ and a fine 
burly physiognomy, formsaltogether the portrait of a lite- 
rary hiro so terrible, that we ourselves absolutely could not 
recognize our own brether. And indeed it is extraordinary, 
that a family whose countenances are distinguished by a 
bewitching and interesting mildness of expression, the 
index to dn ainiable, though faulty, suavily of temper, should 
bear any relationship to that ferocious hussar in literary 
campaigns. 

This tale relateth how an author who had feltthe lash of 
this sanguinary reviewer, resolved to propitiate him with 
the offering of a goose, stuffed with guineas. For two rea- 
sons Mr. Holcroft should be the identical author. For first, 
he owns that he has felt the lash; and inthe next place, his 
book (which is not inaptly signified under the type of a goose) 
is offered tous for dissection. But where are the guineas ? 
This we suppose to be a fine drawnallegory, and to mean ne 
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more, than that his book is stuffed with verses, which are, 
in his opinion, equal in value to sterling gold. This emble- 
matic coin, however, is but a poor reward for those salutary 
flagellations from us, which induce Mr. Holcroft to say of 
them, 


‘ The oath he swore I shan’t repeat : 
Whipping has rendered me discreet.’ 


On this subject we recommend the author to read the ‘Histo- 
ry of the Flagellants;’ and since he will not pay us for the 
trouble of inflicting the discipline,* to use it himself. But 
first let him settle in his own mind, whether he prefers the 
upper or lower discipline, which are there both discussed, 
with their different effects. Not that we have any objection 
to lend a hand ; and to make the castigation as effectual as 
_ possibie, we will undertake to administer the upper disci- 
pline, and leave to himself the private luxury of inflicting 
the under. 

The book above mentioned is the work of the Abbé Boileau, 
brother to the poet. We will epitomize a story from it, (for 
the amusement of Mr. Holcroft, who delights in stories) which 
will account for the preference given by Doctor Scoggins to 
the instrument which struck such panic into our author. 

Justin relates, that the Scythians, on returning to their 
own country after a distant warfare, found the slaves in open 
rebellion against their masters, and aspiring to their digni- 
ties. ‘This servile multitude were numerous, and tenacious 
of their usurped power. ‘The Scythians were undetermined 
for a long time on the choice of their arms, but on reflecting 
that they had not to fight against noble opponents, but with 
their inferiors, they resolved on laying aside iron, and the 
weapons used in honourable warfare, and bringing into the 
field rods, scourges, and other instruments of slavish fear. 
Having come up with theirenemy, they exhibited their new 
weapons, which struck such panic into the hearts of their 
menials, that unable to withstand the first charge, they fled 
on every side, and relinquished the field to their masters. 

It is from hence clear, that Dr. Scoggins having detected 
Mr. Holcroft in the act of usurping the place of his betters, 
and in open rebellion against scnse and taste, imitated the 
Scythiaus in the use of that formidable weapon of vengeance, 
the rod. 





* The disc pline is a scourge used by the religions for the purpose of morti- 


fying the Beshi 
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To conclude this subject, we must caution our author 
against reading promiscuously every treatise cn the disci- 
pline, as it is termed ;! and must warn him more particularly 
from Bartholinus de flagellis, which treatis¢ would undo 
every thing. 

We have been thus diffuse, because our author ho- 
nours the fraternity of which we are members, with so lar 
a portion of his attention. So completely convinced is he 
of his condemnation, that he devotes a whole tale to the 
subject, and we find him in tale the eighth relapsing into his 
panic, and accounting for it most rationally. 


‘ But why repine? 

Begot and born we know not how; 

The strong, the weak, the fool, the wit, 

Must to his destiny submit, 

And I to mine. 
I might have been ape, tiger, bear ; 
Happily, now, 

I’m only doom’d to scribble stupid rhymes, 
That Patienc$ may supinely doze, 
That Common Sense may stare, 

And sage reviewers scribble stupid prose.” 


To this delicious morceau is prefixed a long note in rhyme, 
and metre that is completely out of breath, all about our- 
selves. In short the Eidolon of a reviewer appears to have 
stood at Mr. H.’s elbow, to have cinattered, mopped, and nfoed 
. at him, and to have haunted him through all his vagaries. 

What, but the horror occasioned by such a phantom, could 
have disarranged the ideas of any man to such a degree, 
as to have caused the following broken, though. violent 
emotions of nonsense? It is an’ elegant extract from the 
speech of a lover, and is intended to make all the world die 


with laughter. Reader,laugh, if you can, at any thing but 
its author. 


* Her state, I own, 
J—Hem— !—I— must make known 
Her state—my state of mind— 
Her state a state was—is—Hem !—of dependence— 
Because—the cause-—you see-—— 
The cause of Mistress Dorothy— 
I mean the cause which now affurds—affords— 
I hope there’s none 
Who will consider me as— 
As one~as one 
Who strict propriety offends, 
Though Mistress Dorothy— 
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I say, I lose—I mean, I find— 
I find that she— 
That I—that | have words, 
And that I only want ideas’"— 


This is the very lunacy- of bad writing. The fit continues 
through pages. But we will try once more. 


This know 
Vil try 
, To tell 
A few ; 
And so 
i Good bye, 
Farewell, 
Adieu ! 


Our rhymisthas made frequent attempts at imitating the 
Broad Grins of Colman. But the frisking and curvetting 
natural to that gentleman, and therefore pleasing, become 
offensive to the greatest degree in a bunglingimitator. His 
vagaries do not so much resemble the serpentine motion of 
a drunken man, as the constrained stagger and stammering 
of a man pretending to be drunk. 

The tales, as they are called, amount to thirteen. That 
on taste approaches the nearest to meaning; and we can- 
not deny to our author the merit of having combated the pe- 
pular opinion in favour of a child actor, when atits highest. 
Some lines on this little boy are not amiss. 


a a 


* Roscius bestrides a mastiff when he rants 
** Saddle white Surrey for the field !”’ 
Lo! he alights ! 
4 With base Glenalvon fights— 
* Yield! coward, yield!” 
Poison he drinks— ° 
Hie trembles, totters, sinks, 
He reels, he falls, he pants— 
** Fathers have flinty hearts ! 
Paris, loose your hold ! Oh !—‘They crack—they break,” 
‘Then suddenly behold him stop 
To play at top, 
Eat sugar-plums and tarts, 
Or currant-jelly with plum cake ; 
Or troll his hoop, 
And having done his race, 
; Squirt dirty water in his tutor’s face.’ 


Miss Mudie is here mentioned with equal honour, although 
with some injustice; as that poor little ill-advised infant 
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was taught a lesson of obedience to the ordinary course of 
Nature (which, howéver capricious, does certainly by no 
means bring either the talents or stature of beings from 
seven to fourteen years old, to a maturity requisite to give 

feeling and effect to theatrical delineations of character) 

by the general disgust of a whole house. She might there- 

fore have been permitted to grow up unmolested, and settle 

into the good housewife and frugal spinster. But the prin- 

cipal character in Mr. Holcroft’s principal poem, is Mr. 

Hope, from whose letter addressed to Mr. Apnesly the 

notes are selected. The pretensions of Mr. Hope to archi- 

tecture are founded on much travel, much reading, and an 

immense fortune, which enabled him to procure designs, 

sections, and elevations of buildings the most admired for 

symmetry. Galleries of pictures or statues may evince the 

taste of anation ; but they are sometimes known to be the 

monuments of its successtul rapacity alone. Architecture 

appeals at once to the understanding of every foreigner, 

and demands honourable mention from him of the city 

which he has visited. Tosupply a physical defect, the want 

of astone quatry in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 

which of itself must for ever crushall attempts at magnifi- 

cence, builders have had recourse to imitative stone ; and 

their extravagance has gone so far, that they have even 

stained this fragile and paltry compound, to make it resemble, 
for a poor year or two, the genuine materials. In some in- 

stances they have painted fissures, which soon come of them- 

selves, and other marks of decay, which no more resemble 

the teeth of time, than the first infancy resembles the in- 

fancy of age. Our limits are narrow ; or we should dilate 

more fully on this subject, which involves somuch of na- 

tional grandeur andimportance. How far Mr. Hope.is en- 
titled to become acensor in architecture, and how far he is 

justified in his strictures on the professional gentleman whom 

he attacks, it would be tedious to determine in this place. 

Suffice it to say, that our author, with an excellent spbject 
in his hands, and with every disposition to be unsparing in 
his sarcasm, has only exposed his miserable lack of wit, and 

his vast fund of impudeuce. 

The tale entitled the Owl and the How! was written to dis. 
courage the improper usage of the articlean before wordsbegin- 
ning with an aspirated 4. That our readers may be enabled 
lo appreciate the materials of which the poet spins his verses, 


they will do well to attend to his mode of treating this 
subject. 


* A Vandal was heard to brag 
He’ad kill’d @ nun and kiss’d a aag, 
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And ina month, for warmth afd prog, 
Had thatch’d @ nut, and eata nog. 
Don’t write, Hungarian was hungered ; 
But a Nungarian was anungered ; 

And how, he being a nussur, 

He cut off many aned in war. 

In India there has lately been 

A nurricane,” ‘ Sir, what d’ye mean ?? 
Mean! can my meaning be more plain? 
A nurricane’s a nurricane ! 

A nuffish sir won't take affronts, man ! 
My father’s rich, and keeps a nuntsman ! 
And, Sir, a nospitable person 

A nurt in sentiments thinks worse on 
Than’ ‘I’msorry, Sir, that I have flurried-—— 
I’m peevish, Sir, when I’m a nurried ! 
A naunted house, mine aunt doth say, 
Will drive a nabitant away. 

Here ! fellow! cobler! how d’ye do? 
Pray put a neel piece to my shoe. 

A nolly bring me, Dick, for see 

A nound has jumpt on the settee ! 

He in a@ nop-grovnd just has been ‘ 
A nunting of a{nostile quean : 

I mean a norse, that is, a mare.’ 





We suspect from the indignation with which the author 
treats the omission of the aspirate, that Mr. Kemble has 
** filled his bones with /h’s,” ashe does those of Caliban. 

We now bid adiew to Mr. Holcroft; and have only to 
suppose it is by the /ucus a non lucendo, that he is enabled to 
defend the titles of ‘ Tales, critical, satirical and humorous,’ 
ene to pieces destitute of narrative, criticism, satire and 

umour. 








Arr. VII. An Essay on the Character of Ulysses as delineated 
by Homer. By the late Rev. Richard Hole.  Origin- 
ally read at the Literary Society at Exeter. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 144. Ss. 6d. boards, Johnson, &c. 1807. 


DURING the course of four and twenty centuries, the 
works of Homer have been regarded as an inexhaustible 
store kouse, from which the literary armouries of the world 
have been supplied with ammunition for commentary, con- 
troversy, historical and political research, and all the various 
modes and operations of critical warfare. They have af- 
forded materials fora thousand epics, and for a million of 
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serious inventions and sportive fables; whole theories of taste 
have been built on single verses, and of morals on indivi- 
dual characters; insomuch that, if applied to the mass of 
volumes which the [liad and Odyssey have given birth to, 
and are still producing daily, one might be tempted to 
joinin the fretful complaint of Solomon, ‘ that there is 
nothing new under the sun.’ Yet, possibly, a more reflect- 
ing, or a less querulous, disposition may be capable of de- 
riving some impressions of novelty even from a source so, 
apparently, drained of. information and instruction. Such 
has been the opinion of many learned and wise men of our 
own days, who still persist in working the same mine which 
has been explored during so vast a,succession of ages; and 
such, it appears, was the opinion of the author (among many 
others) of the work before us. 

In the grave, all local and -personal considerations are 
buried forever. The performance of our duties, as just and 
impartial censors, imposes on us the necessity of secresy and 
reserve in our dealings with living authors ; but in speaking 
of the dead, that rule need operate no longer, nor exclude 
us from the sad privilege of paying a just tribute of affec- 
tion to one who, in life, was beloved and respected by us. 


TlatpouAoy xAxiouas, To yae yspzs ess Bavortwy. 


With the private virtues, the social qualities, the kind 
and friendly disposition, the simple and easy manners of a 
retired country clergyman, the public has Jittle to do, and 
his spirit, ifit may yet take an interest in what passes on 
the earth, will be more delighted with the silent testimony 
of a few friends still mourning his loss, than by that vain and 
fruitless notoriety, which it is the absurd fashion of the pre- 
sent day to consider as a necessary compliment to be be- 
stowed on the manes of the departed. The voice of nature 
requires nothing beyond the simple wish of Solon, 


Made wos axravsos Qavxros poros* adAx PIAOIZI 
Kaadsitrospas Oxywy AAYER KA SWLYAS. 


And, if ever this wish was accomplished in the last mo- 
ments of a dying man, itwas, most signally, in those of our 
friend. But there is another ground on which we may more 
lawfully induige our private feelings without intruding on 
those of the public. And many of our readers will not beso 
fastidious as to condemn the slight sketch which we propose 
to yive of the literary works and character of the late Mr. 
Hole, before we present them with amore particular account 
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of the little posthumous publication which is the imme- 
diate subject of our article. 

In prose he was an easy, natural, and lively writer, with 
out any affectation either of pompous diction, or extraor- 
dinary refinement, or brilliant wit; yet: the original humour 
with which he was amply gifted by nature, often circulates 
through his pen, unpremeditated and almost unknown to 
himself. In poetry, the same facility and inartificial flow of 
language, form, perhaps, the leadivg or characteristic fea- 
ture of his style. Always harmonious, correct, and natural, 
he seldom risesto any sublime height, never aims at singu- 
larity, nor degenerates into mannerism. He is often ex- 
tremely pleasing, anddisplays an active and lively fancy ra- 
ther thana very vigorous or lofty imagivation. His habits 
of study and his literary inclination were of a peculiar na- 
ture, and have oflen exposed him to the censure of critics, 
who are unable to estimate duly the impressions under which 
he wrote, or the intentions which guided him in writing, 
He was a good and sound scholar, but not, in the common 
acceptation of the term, a critical one ; a curious andinge- 
nious, but not a deep or rigid antiquary. 

Ashort recapitulation of his works will illustrate this ge- 
neral outline of his literary character. The first, of any 
importance, that appeared under his name, was a versifica- 
tion of Fingal, which exposed him equally to the censure of 
the admirers, and of the revilers, of the supposed Ossian. The 
former, regarding the visionary bard with a sacred enthu- 
siasm, which extended itself to the labours of his soi-disant 
restorer, compared the absurdity of cramping the sublime 
energies of Macpherson’s elevated prose, by the” confine- 
ment of a regular ten Toot verse, with the vain and exploded 
system of converting into metre, the strong original langu- 
age of the prophets and apostles; the latter, treating the 
whole fabrication as an imposture of the grossest nature, 
and the manner of its execution as puerile, spiritless and 
utterly contemptible, arraigned of folly little short of idiot- 
ism all those who could employ their time and talents in 
criticising or illustrating what appeared to them so infinitely 
below criticism or serious consideration. On this long agitate 
ed question the world is now nearly at rest; and we can es- 
timate, more dispassionately than at the time we allude to 
it might have been possible for us to do, the merits and suc. 
eess of Mr. Hole’s undertaking. When the poems of Ossian 
first appeared, we must suppose him to have been among the 
buinber of these literary characiers who were inclined to des 
peud on their genuineness, and who were captivated by the 
show of extraordinary refinement and sensibility of cultivated 
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fancy, and poetical diction, se contrary to the notions which 
our reason bids us entertain of our remote ancestors, but 
yet so agreeable and soothing to those pliantoms: of the 
imaginatien; which our natural veneration for antiquity is 
too apt to invoke and embody. At the same time, he was not, 
so indiscriminating an enthusiast as to extend to Macpher- 
son the warmth of admiration which he felt for Ossian ; 
and the disgusting affectation, the fustian, the confusion, 
the heavy monotonous cadences, of the translator, probably 
suggested to him the idea of presenting the original, 
as nearly as he could be guessed at from his existing copy, 
in the dress which he conceived justly was best suited to 
him, that of a poet. No adequate idea of the simplicity ‘of 
a Celtic bard. could, perhaps, be given in modern heroic 
verse ; but he recollected that, notwithstanding this’ objec- 
tion, the only copy of Homer, which this country ought 
not to blush at acknowledging, was framed on that model; 
and, had the subject of Fingal been intrinsically so inter- 
esting as the enthusiasm of its admirers originally - seduced 
them to imagine it, Mr. Hole’s poem might have stood the 
testof acomparison with the captivating and noble ‘epic of 
Pope, which it certainly rivals in harmony of numbers and 
felicity of expression. Mr. H.’s early and lasting attach- 
ment, both to Homer and his translator, led him to enter 
the lists more openly with the latter, by pablishing a version 
of thathymn to Ceres, which has alternately been ascribed, 
and denied to belong, to the former. After noticing this 
work, we need add nothing to the general observations we 
have made, which apply equally to all the poetical prodwe- 
tions of our author. ‘ Arthur, or the Northern Enchant- 
ment’ is the most important, and the most highly finished 
of his poems. Its fable is interesting, many of its ehatac- 
ters forcibly conceived and well supported, its machinery 
original and perfectly appropriate. One of ite greatest 
misfortunes, perhaps, is that it was produced at a period most 
fatally prolific of epics ; and that unfortunate, and much- 
abused title, has contributed to rank it, in the esteem: of many, 
amongthe Alfreds, Joans of Arc, and Richards-Cour-de- 
Lion of the day, above all which, its intrinsic merit, im oat 
judgment, claims a considerable exaltation. 

Many smaller poems of Mr. H.’s have appeared, from 
time to time, in varioas temporary and local publications, 
some of which are well known to the world, and are highly 
esteemed by the most judicious part of it. In the jatter 
years of his life, be seldom indulged his fancy in its former 
peetical excursions, but devoted his talents to works of gene- 
cal taste, criticism, and belles lettres. During this peried 

Crit, Rev, Vol. 10. Marc’, 1807. © . 
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he became one of the original members, and most active 
supports, of aliterary society at Exeter, in the neighbour- 
hood of which city he had constantly resided; and a col- 
lection of essays, which was, in due time, published in the 
name of this society, contains three or four very ingenious 
‘and agreeable contributions from his hand, On two of 
these, entitled ‘ Remarks on the Character of Shylock’ and 
‘ on the Character of lago,’ much ill-natured criticism has 
been bestowed, and much over-weening morality thrown 
away. When Swift produced his most grave and serious 
project for benefiting the condition of the poor in Ireland, 
by converting s3ucking-infants into useful and dedicate 
’ articles of nourishment tor their hard-working parents, and 
for the community at large, he was assailed by the clamo- 
rous abuse of all thedraymen and porters of Dublin, who 
peveny imagined that tke cannibal Dean of St. Patrick’s 
had already furnished his pantry with astore of these human 
porkers; and when Mr. H.in a'vein of dry humour, with 
which he was peculiarly gifted, argued the humanity of the 
Jew, and the Aonour of the ancient, many honest christians 
lifted up their hands and eyes with a degree of horror, which 
could hardly be justified on any other supposition, than that 
he had actually taken a bond for a pound of man’s flesh, 
and stolen an embrvidered handkerchiet trom the General of 
the district, with a view of instigating him to smother his 
wife. 

The last of Mr. H.’s publications was entitled § Remarks 
en the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ in which he endeae 
vours to shew that many of the stories in that most delight- 

_ ful collection of romances, are not to be considered merely in 
the light of wild and improbable fictions, but as valuable illus- 
trations of real manners and characters, of the general 
habit of sentiment aud belief that obtained among nations 
and individuals, More particularly, with respect te the 
€ speciosa mirfacula’ that so plentifully bestrew the uarras 
tives, they are often, ashe argues, nothing more than the 
overcharged descriptions given by travellers of real objects 
and circumstances, and often the results of general and 
popular superstitions, of which the origin is to be traced, or 
the resemblance to be discovered, in the more familiar reli- 
gious systems of Greece or Rome, or of our own Scandina- 
vian and German ancestors. In the investigation of this 
most curious and interesting train ef Speculation, Mr. H. 
confined himself principally to the well known voyages of 
Sindbad, which every child knows to be the most marvellous 
story in the whole collection, and therefore very fit to be 
taken as a specimen of the rest. Mr. H. fellows the Ara- 
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Lian sailor, from his setting out me the whole series of 
his adventures, accompanied by Sir John Mandeville, Ru- 
braquis, Marcus Paulus the Venetian, Benjamin of Tudela, 
Purchas’s Host of Pilgrims, and a whole cloud of other wit- 
nesses, who prove Sindbad to be, if notan oracle of trath, at 
least hardly deserving his character of the prince of liars, 
considering the eompany in which Mr. H. has placed bim : 
and, whenever we are at fault, and neither of these right 
lionest worthies can keep pace with the eastern fabulist, we 
are generally helped to recover the scent by the unex pected 
and strange intervention, perhaps, of Uly&ses and Calypso, 
of Jason and his Argonauts, or, possibly, of Ochther the 
Dane, or some Scandinavian hero, whose exploits are 
detailed by Olaus Magnus. 7 

Toa mind so fond of curious speculation and fanciful. 
theory as Mr. Hole’s, the pursuit of this most singular sub- 
ject must have produced a fund of original and never-failing 
amusement ; and it was, probably, in the course of his wan- 
derings in quest of Sindbad, that he fell in company with 
Ulysses, from whom he soon fancied he might be able to fish 
out the real truth of his much-disputed history. Soon after 
the appearance of his last-mentioned publication, he began.to 
apply his thoughts tothis new subject of investigation, the 
design of which, was to bring together all the instances of 
resemblance to be met with between the wonders which 
Ulysses records to his Pheacian host, the prevailing super- 
stitions of the nations with whom Homer may be supposed 
to have had any intercourse, or with whom Greece, in 
Homer’s time, could have any connection or communication, 
end the narratives, either authentic, or doubtful, or fabu- 
lous, of travellers of all ages and countries, as far as they 
could be brought to bear, in the remotest degree, upon the 
Odyssey. From the whole mass of these curious and in- 
tricate speculations, the author designed to have’ inferred 
the extreme probability that Homer, ia relating the wander- 
ings of Ulysses after the destruction of Troy, gave the his~ 
tory of a voyage which was actually accomplished, and: of 
adventures which were really experienced, adorned onby by 
the allowable graces. of poetical imagery and diction, and 
diversified by the natural disposition toromance of a travelter 
conscious of having gone through unusual difficulties and 
dangers, and wishing to make the worst of them te an 
audience composed of credulous landsmen, who could never 
have an opportunity of contradicting whatever statements 
he might chuse to impose upon their belief. 

We have here spoken from our own recollection of the 
general outline and ene an ubfinished manwscript, 
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with the perusal of which we were gratified, even at a period 
not long previous to the death of its much-valued author. 
We are not able positively to speak as to the degree of per- 
fection to which it wasadvanced by him; but it should seem 
that no part of it had been Lrought to a regular completion, 
except a small portion which was stahoniey intended only 
for a prefatory discourse, or introductory chapter to the main 
work. Such, at least, is what we always considered to have 
been his meaning with regard to the ‘ fhaeng on the Charac- 
ter of Ulysses,’ which is now, after an interval of three 
years since his death, presented to the public, We are happy 
in having this opportunily of representing what we believe 
to be an accurate statement of the facts attending the com- 

sition of this little work, being surprised to observe that, 
in the advertisement prefixed to it, though it is professed to 
have been published by some of the most intimate of the 
author’s friends, no notice whatever is taken of that more 
extensive undertaking to which it ought to be considered 
only in the light of an appendage : the obyious consequence 
is, that it will be very wrongly appreciated by all those who 
are not acquainted, as we happen to be, with the attending 
circumstances. 

In one passage, indeed, of the little work before us 
(p.120.), the author distinctly refers to an intended publica- 
tion of the nature we have mentioned ; and this passage, 
atleast, ought to have drawn an explanation at full length 
from his editors, if they are in possession of the posthu- 
mous papers from which they offer this as a selection. 

But we have too long delayed what we had to say on the 
particular subject before us, of which we must now content 
ourselves with giving a summary review. We cannot elu- 
cidate the general plan of the author more clearly or con- 
cisely than by stating in his own words the conception on 
which he proceeded in forming it. 


¢ A perusal of the Odyssey, however, with some attention has in- 
clined me to consider the character of its hero, not only as Homer’s 
chef’ d’euvre, butas an excellent representation, not exceeded by 
the most skilful copyists of nature in any succeeding age. 

¢ To examine this extraordinary personage, depictured by an au- 
thor, who, according to the best of our knowledge, first attempted 
to unfold the passions of the human mind, to develope its secret 
springs and latent motions, itis hoped, will prove an investigation 
neither destitute of interest norcuriosity. His pages, xaAev xalgompoy, 
*hold the mirrour up to nature,’ and reflect our own similitudes 
in. a race of beings, whese real forms, long since blended with 
their primitive dust, have faded from existence for nearly three 
thousand years. He brings them alive before oar eyes, and shews 
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Us, in an infinite variety of situations, man, as he was, as hé is 
now is, and in the example of Ulysses, to the best of hisconcep+ 
tion possibly, man as he ought to be.’. : 


And a little further, 


‘The Odyssey, according to my apprehension, is as truly a moral 
romance, founded on real facts, as the Cyropedia of Zenophon : 
and its hero is exhibited as a model of piety and patience, of exem+ 
plary affection to-his family, his friends and country, of consummate 
valour, conduct, fortitude and wisdom. The latter, which is the 
moststriking feature in his character, accompanies him, allegorically 
personified, thro’out the Odyssey, separates him from Calypso at 
first, and finally concludes a treaty of peace for him with his re- 
bellious Ithacans. From this quality, like ramifications from a vigor= 
ous. trunk shoot,variegus others of a kindred nature—circumspection, 
penetration, cunning, invention, versatility, address, and oratorical 
persuasion, Talents most undoubtedly not equally estimable, and 
some of no estimation in our eyes: yet it will perhaps hereafter 
appear that in those of Homer none of them tended to his hero’s 
discredit. His virtues however, those which we allow to bé such, 
are never carried to an unnatural height. His fortitude gives way 
to tears when he reflects on his long absence from his native coun- 
try; and, when detained in the enchanted powers of a beautiful 
goddess, he for a while forgets it. He is not a faultless monster, 
but an elevated human character, exhibited for admiration aid 
imitation. 





quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, — eas 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulysses.” L. i, Ep. 2.’ 


To those who are acquainted with the general character 
of Mr. Hole’s works and of his mind; this exposition of his 
design will forcibly recall the image of the author. It 
contains the striking picture of an imagination, strong and 
active, which, having once fixed itself on some visionary 
object that itghas met with during its excursions in the 
fields of conjecture, drags it into existence before the light 
of day, gives it a name and a body, and actually builds on 
its own visionary foundations a superstructure of intrinsic © 
strength and solidity. Few men would have thought of dis- 
covering, in Homer’s Ulysses, the model of a‘ perfect cha- 
racter; yet, in some happy moment when the reins were 
given up to fancy, the idea casually suggested itself, which 
he afterwards pursued and consolidated with all the powers 
of his reason, till he has actually produced, in support of it, . 
such a chain of argument as (taken within the bounds with 
which he himself has circumscribed its generality) will not.- 
be very easily confuted. 

The arrangement of this little book is not quite so accu- 
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gate or well connected as the nature of am argumentative 
work requires ; but it is hardly fair to dwell upon this as a 
fault, since it is uncertain how far. Mr. H. considered it 
as complete. At any rate, as long as he lived, it was liable 
to his own revision and correction, and it would probably 
have undergone considerable alterations in his hands before 
it was committed to the press. The editors, however, 
deserve praise for having abstained from interfering in so 
delicate a business as amending papers that might have ap- 

edto them imperfect, a privilege which ought perhaps 
m no case to be admitted, but where the author has left 
particular directions for the purpose. 

He, apparently, begins to argue on the different virtues 
which he has ascribed to his hero, singly, and in order ; but 
soon relinquishes that course, and takes every action or enter- 

rise in which he is concerned, accordmg to the chrono 
ogical succession in which it occurs, through the Iliad first, 
and afterwards through the Odyssey. e principle on 
which he proceeds is, however, strictly adhered to; that, in 
order to estimate nightly the characters which Homer has 
delineated, we must place ourselves, by relation, in those 
times and among those people whose manners and actions 
he describes ; we must divest ourselves of the opinions 
which the morality of the gospel, and of the most enlight- 
eved heathen philosophers has cultivated in our minds, and 
confine ourselves to that system which we may collect from 
Homer’s writings that he himself acknowledged. Thus, 
when we speak of a hero, pious, humane, prudent, chaste, 
and honourable, according to the doctrines of the poet, we 
must represent to ourselves the character of a man, 
punctual to all the rites and ceremonies of religion, merciful 
_and affectionate to those over whom Jove has invested him 
with the divine rights of a sovereign, artful, versatile, cir- 
cumspect, and (according to modern: acceptation) cunning, 
too wise and temperate to be lost in the pursuit of pleasure, 
careful and religious in respecting the property of friends, 
allies, and subjects. But we are not to suppose that these 
attributes inclade the christian duties of love to God and 
our neighbour, of forgiveness of injuries, of mildness and 
compassion towards an humbled enemy, or that any con- 
tradictionis implied when we behold the man of honour 
exercising the functions of a robber or ptrate, or the tempe- 
rate and abstemious man occasionally lulled asleep in the 
arms of a mistress. A short extract will exemplify more 
particularly the-general style of argument pursued in this 
essay: 


©In respect, however, to Ulysses’ connexion with Calypso, the 
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thost substantial defence is, that concubinage in his days had no de- 
gree of criminality annexéd to it, nor did any disgrace attend the 
fruit of such an union. Agamemnon, in his rapturous praise of 
Teucer, recalls that circumstance,* as if it tended to enhance _hié 
merit, according to Eustathius’ opinion, but unquestionably not by 
way of disparagerhent. Ulysses, likewise, when in disguise, and wils 
ling to conciliate the favour of Eumzus, professes himself the son of a 
concubine.tHe adds, at the same time, that in his youth be associated 
with piratés ; a declaration according to modern ideas even less cal- 
culated to strengthen his interest with the honest swine-herd, and 
which will be considered hereafter.’ 


The whole subject of the essay is again concisely sum- 
med up at the conclusion of the book, with which we, also; 
will conclude our remarks, 


‘ The subject would admit of further amplification, but it is hoped 
that enough has been said to establish the point which is contended ; 
that no mental eacelience nor moral virtue can easily be discovered, 
that is not exemplified, so far as Homer’s ideas extended, in the cha- 
racter of Ulysses ; and yet, as I conceive, those talents and virtues 
are so happily modified and blended, that they never appear forced, 
unnatural, or extraneous: they harmonise together, and constituté 
a character no lesssingular than splendid, as the prismatic colours 
melt into éach other, and form one luminous spot. That a man; 
existing in an unpolished and barbarous age, who it miay be faifly 
conjectured, had no model (but of theeudest kind,) should be én- 
dued with energy of mind to conceive, and possessed of talents té 
display a character so complicated and complete in such a variety 
of difficult and interesting situations, cannot but command our 
wonderand admiration. The more minutely it is examined, the 
more evidently we find that the design, however bold, is exceeded 
by the happiness of the execution.’ ; 


en 

Ant. [X.—Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, 
&¢. seleeted from the Correspondence of the Bath and 
‘West of England Society, for the Encourdgement of Apti- 
culture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commércé. Vot. X.- 
pp. 424. 8ro. 8s. boards. Robinson. 


IT cannot be doubted that the beneficial influence of the 
Bath Agricultural Society, which has now been established 
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# «Ii. viii. 283, Honest Sencho, in niore modern days, adopted the sentiment 
ef ** the king of men ;”’ ai-4 agreed with the squire of the wood, that catling 
any person the son of a , when meant in a friendly manues, was a decid- 
éd compliment.’ z : 
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nearly thirty years, has been very considerable, not only in its 
immediate vicinity, but throughout the whole united kingdom. 
Its meetings and publications have taught men to observe, re- 
flect, and reason, on subjects formerly deemed inscrutable, 
and its premiums and honours have elicited a laudable spirit. 
of emulation amongst that class of nen, who, frown tne nature 
of their employment and their habits of life, are the most 
rivetted to their ancient usages. Tacts, however, are the 
most efficient arguments; the Bath Society has been the 
means of inclosing and cultivating twenty thousand acres of 
the Mendip hills; above thirty thousand acres of marsh land 
have been drained, and more than ten thousand inclosed 
and cultivated by its influence in Somersetshire alone, con- 
stituting altogether an advance in the rental of the county, 
of at least sixty thousand pounds per annum. If we con- 
sider the additional number of persons necessary to cultivate 
sixty thousand acres every year, we shall be at no luss to ac- 
count for the rapid increase of our population during the last 
twenty years. _ 

The tenth volume, which is now before us, contains thirty- 
two papers, with a preface, and an é/oge on the late Duke of 
Bedford, by the editor, Mr. Matthews. On this me- 
rited, but over-laboured panegyric, we are not called 
upon to dwell, butshall proceed to examine the papers, 
sicce no arrangement has been made in the disposition of 
them under the heads of their respective authors. ‘The first 
paper, by the Rev. Mr. Townsend, on ‘ the food of plants,’ 
informs us of nothing new. He says that the soil in the vi- 
cinity of Barcelona, ‘is principally quartz, from decomposed 
granite ;> we apprehend the author must have mistaken pri- 
mitive lime-stone and breccias for granite, as we know of 
nothing like it near Barcelona, nor even at Montserrat. 
Mr. W agstaffe furnishes some interesting remarks ‘ on re- 
claiming Waste Lands,’ and recommends the planting of 
oaks, and poplars, and willows in the ditches and hedge-rows 
of newly cultivated districts. Mr. L. Tugwell bas two pa- 
pers, one on ‘ newly constructed Drags and Harrows,’ and 
the other, on a new method of ¢ slating ;’ the former is a 
very evident and a very necessary improvement, which has 
-been copied into most of our periodical publications on agri- 
cultural affairs. It consists principally in constructing the 
wood of the harrow so that no two of its tecth can form a 
line, and that the teeth shall cut horizontally, and not ver- 
tically, as they have hitherto done. We agree with the 
author in thinking it extraordinary that no improvement 
should have been sooner made on this necessary but awk- 
ward instrument. We are sorry we cannot as fully approve 
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of the author’s mode of slating. Something of a similar 
pian has keen in use many years, in which screw nails were’ 
used, and which completely resisted the action of the wind, 
but was never perfectly impervious to the rain or moisture, 
Putty was also used, as recommended by Mr. Tugwell, but 
the birds pecked it so as to render it useless. Another evil in 
this plan is sufficiently obvious, that should a small stone or 
other hard body fall on the slates, they would either be shat- 
tered, or broken in such amanner as it would bevery difficult 
toremedy. Upon the whole, we have still to lament that a 
more durable and light method of rie and more imper- 
vious to wind and water, is yet adesideratum in the con- 
struction of buildings. 
Mr. .Davis favours us with several ingenious ‘ Answers to 
the Queries on the State of Crups,’ &c. in. 1800; ‘ on Piant- 
ing, ‘ Leasing on Lives,’ and ‘ entering Lands,’ and ‘ on the 
Management of Marsh Lands, Irrigation,’ &c. In account- 
ing for the failure inthe crops of 1800 by the ‘ blight,’ 
‘ rust, or mildew,’ (the former is properly applied to the dis- 
ease in the ear, the latter to that in the stalk,) the author 
adopts the opinion that it is'a fungus, called by Lambert, 
uredo frumenti, and anticipates* the opinion of Sir Joseph 
Banks, that ‘ its seeds are floating in the air, and lodge on 
the stalks of wheat when newly wetted, take root, grow ra- 
pidly, and from that moment the grain in the ear loses all 
its nourishment from the root, and shrivels away.’ It is also 
observed, ‘ that as weak animals are more subject to disease 
than strong ones, so are weak crops. Wheaton lands ex- 
hausted by continual crops, though highly manured,*+ is most 
subject to blight, for want of that necessary fast foot-hold 
which wheat particularly requires. In a highly-manured, 
garden wheat is generally blighted ; on a dunghill it is al- 
ways so.’ Why these ‘ floating seeds’ should particularly 
adhere to wheat in such situations and not in others, we 
leave to their advocates to determive. The question how- 
ever is more serious than they seem to apprehend; and if 
men will continue to receive the mere effusions of a heated 
imagination, occasioned by a rage for system and the fup- 
pery of science, as experimental truths, we can have little 
hope that this evil will be speedily eradicated. Whilst 
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* This paper is dated Nov. 1800, that of the Baronet Jan. 1805. 

+ There is nothing more certain, than that manurifig may be carried to ex. 
ess in warm climates. Where irrigation is practised, it often h:ppens that by 
this process the farmers are much more successiul at increasing the quant. ty 
than the quality of their grain, and although they may have more bushels of 


wheat, they have fewer pounds of flour. [he same occurs frequently in this 
cuntitry. 7 
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* seeds floating in the air,’ which weré never seen by any 
personyand which in fact exist only in the fancy vf some of 
the more visionary botanists, afe ascribed as the efficient 
cause of mildew or blight, few persons will be so hardy as 
to attempt to find a remedy: but if a more sound philose- 
phy were disseminated, if expériméuts were instituted, and 
the real cause developed, if all practical men were convinced 
of the fact, that the excrescences on the stalks of wheat are 
nothing but the obstracted juices of the plant, and that this 
obstruction is facilitated by frequent transitions from heat to 
cold (the latter being generated by the evaporation of the 
moisture, which is admitted to be an active agent in this 
disease) and by akind of sthenic diathesis (if we may be 
allowed the expression), the consequence of forcing the ve- 
getable beyond its natural powers of growth; if these 
truths, instead of fanciful theories, were more attentively 
considered, we might then hope to discover a remedy for the 
evil complained cf. The following circumstance should have 
been long since established on a more certain basis : , 


* Blighted wheat, though so much reduced in quantity and qua- 
lity as to its productiveness in fluur, is very little, if any, the worse 
for seed, It is certainly a paradox: but the oldest and best far- 
mers hold it as a maxim, that blighted wheat will grow as well as the 
most perfect grain ; and that the crop produced by the former ig 
not more subject to blight than that produced from the latter. 1 do 
not defend the practice, but I have known it repeatedly successful ; 
and I have seen the farmers more anxious to get bliglited wheat for 
sowing this year thanever. One reason may be that they get it 
cheaper ; another, that they have more griihs in a bushel; but ad- 
mituing the fact, a better reason strikes me, via. that the seed lies 
longer in the ground than that of pluwp grain, and is not apt td 


burst (or melt, as it is sometimes provincially called) before it ves 
getates.’ 


We regret that our limits prescribe us the power of de- 
tailing the contents of the other papets by this very able . 
agriculturist. His essay on ‘ Planting,’ evinces both a 
practical and scientific knowledge of the subject, and de- 
serves the attention of all those interested in that depant- 
ment. The two papers on ‘ leasing Estates for Lives,’ and 
‘entering on Lands,’ are no less interesting. 

Lord Somerville presents the Society with a correct esti- 
mate of the quantity of labour performed by oxen in one 
year, whence his lordship infers that their great superiority 
over horses for agricultural purposes issufticiently manifest, 
The question is too controversial for us to interfere in. His 
lordship also communicates av account of the produce of 
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Merino Wool made isto Broad Cloth,’ butit would not be 
intelligible to those who have not seen the specimens. rs 
Mr. Billingsley claimed the Society’s premiuin for plouglt- 
ing $85 acres, and harrowing 291 on the Mendip hills, with 
eight oxen in eleven months, the whole expence of which, 
including wear and tear, amounted only to 4s. 104d. 
acre for ploughing,and @s. 6d. for harrowing, Had the same 
been let by hire, it would have cost 8s. per acre for plough- 
ing, and 4s. for ecerene: so that is a saving is obtained of 
nearly a half by the use of oxen instead of horses, The same 
‘ author, in conjunction with the editor and others, gives am 
interesting ‘ Survey of Mr, Parsons’s Farm,’ which obtained 
the Society’s premium as being the most complete ia the 
county of Somerset. {[t may not be improper here to enw- 
merate some of the agricultural labours of Mr. Billingsley : 
it appears that he has ‘ procured the inclosure of 40,000 
acres; that he has himself inclosed and cultivated 4000 ; 
that he has made 100 miles of fencing; that he has planted 
1,500,060 thorn plants, besides other trees; that he has 
burned and spread 500,000 bushels of lime, ploughed 15,000 
acres, and invented aplough which occasions a saving of @s. 
ap acre, and wich was been to himself a means of . saviag- 
him 3,0001 , and to bis neighbours onthe Mendip hills, about 
$001. per annum.’ 

We pass over a very lame report of a committee on Lord, 
Somerville’s claim to a premium for ‘ the greatest number 
and most profitable sort of sheep’ in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the pasturage, to notice Dr. Parry’s more accurate 
statement, from which we learn, that on Jand not worth more 
than 36s. per acre, his lordship pastured 1085 sheep, which 

ave a net profit of 1,5041. Ss. 6d., or Ql. 1s. 3d. per acre. 
Dr. Parry also laid before the society at its annual meeting, 
the results of his own meritorious laboars during thirteea 
years in the breeding of sheep and improving of wool. These 
results are contained in the following propositions, aad 
clearly demonstrate that, under the managemeut of this en- 
lightened breeder, we can now boast of possessing animals 
superior to any others in Europe ; namely, sheep which beae 
the finest pile on the Jargest carcase. 


‘I, The first position which I shall endeavour to establish, is, that 
the woul of the fourth crop of this breed (Ryeland ewes with Merino 
rams) is fully equal in fiacness to that of the mule parent stock in 
England. 

‘If. By breeding from se'ect Merino-Ryeland rams and ewes of this 
stock, sheep may be obtained, tle fiveces of which are superior both to 
those of the cross-bred parents, aud of course to those of the origigut 
progenitors of the pure Merino blood in England. 
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* III. From mixed rams of this bred, sheep may be obtained hav- 
ing wool at least equal in finenessto the best which can be procured 
from Spain, 

* LV. Wool from shees of a proper modification of Merino and 
Ryeland, will make cloth equal to that from the Spanish woob 
imported into this country. 

“V. The proporticn of fine wool inthe fleeces of this cross breed is 
equal, if not superior, to that of the best Spanish piles. 

‘VI. This wool is more profitable in the manufacture than the 
best Spanish.* 

* VIE. The lambs’ wool of the Merino-Ryeland breed will make 
finer cloth than the best of that of the pure Merino breed. 

* VIII. Shonld long wool of this degree of fineness be wanted for 
shawls, or any manufacture which cannot be perfected with our com- 
mon coarse long wouls, the ram’s fleece of the cross breed will prove 
that this can be effected by allowing the fleece to remain on the 
animal unshorn for two years, . 

*1Xth, and last proposition ; that although I have never selected a 
breeding ram or ewe or account of any other quality than the fine- 
ness of the fleece, this stock is already much improved as to the form 
of its carcase, comparatively with the Merinos originally imported.’ 


All these propositions were illustrated by specimens sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the whole society : to which it 
is added, that wethers of this breed, ‘ may easily be made 
to weigh 16 or 18 lb. per quarter.” [n this interesting me- 
moir, which is in every respect worthy of the talents and 
reputation of its author, we have found only one expression 
against which we must enterour decided protest ; it 1s in the 
concluding sentence, in which Dr. P. intinates bis intention 
of not troubling the society in future on this subject. We 
hope the doctor has not resolved to decline all farther experi- 
ments in sheep-breeding ; and although it is evident that his 
flocks have attained a degree of perfection which a few 
years ago would have been deemed impossible in this coun- 
try,yet it is fairto conclude that he who has already done so 
much, may still domore. And from the philosopher whese 
experiments have been so eminently successful,and so impor- 
tant to his country, the public, without any ingratitude for 
the past, never expect the termination of his labours, but 
at the end of his valuable life. 

Mr. A. Young has compiled a pretty copious Essay on 
Manures,’ which gained the first ‘ Bedfordian gold medal,’ 





+ *¢ Forty-eight pounds of scoured Spanish wool make abvut 27} yards of 
browd cloth ; whereas the same quantity of the Doctor's wool made 305 yards, 
which in 1802 sold for 23s. a yard.’ This is a most important advantage of 
nearly 1-10:h more cloth. 
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value 20 guineas. It may not be improper to remark here, 
that the excellent ‘ design of this medallion is the produc- 
tion of a lady, the ingenious Miss Fanshawe.’—Mr. Hallet 
informs the society of his success in destroying insects on 
fruit trees by tobacco water. Mr. Pryce suggests some 
useful hints on the best means of employing the poor in 
workhouses. Mr. Matthews writes two sensible diesetta- 
tions, one on the ‘ high price of provisions,’ and another on 
the ‘ utility of making family wines.’ The latter, we think, 
isa subject highly worthy of attention, and does honour both 
to the head and heart of the author. He proposes the 
cultivation of black currants, as likely to furnish a salutary 
juice, of which a pleasant wine might be made for the 
use of the sick poor. Loudon has recommended the cul- 
tivation of the mulberry-tree for this laudable purpose; we 
think both practicable, and deserving every possible en- 
couragement. Mr. Gordon Grey submits some observations, 
as axioms, ‘ on the most profitable size of farming cattle,’ 
all of which are decidedly in favour of small or middling sized 
animals. This paper is well calculated to check the injari- 
ous practice of propagating useless over-grown cattle, which 
are neither fit for food norlabour. The last paper we shail 
mention contains the most original proposition, on the 
‘ cultivation of the poppy,’ for the purpose of extract- 
ing an oil from its seeds, to be substituted for olive oil. 
Dr. Cogan takes the statements from the Dutch; and when 
we reflect that almost all our salad oi] comes from the enemy, 
itis surely patriotic to introduce a wholesome substitute 
that would obviate the necessity of importing such an article. 
The oil is prepared from the seed of the poppy, and perhaps 
those now cultivated for opium, mightalso furnish an agree- 
able and nutrilious oil. 

From the preceding view our readers will perceive, that if 
this tenth volume has been retarded in the publication, it is 
not inferior in importance to the former; and the public are 
higtily indebted to the enlightened editor, who has, as far as 
possible, divested it of all idle or visionary speculations in 
order to give a more explicit statement of facts and practi- 
cal results. In thishe has evinced much sound judgment 
and good sense, and his remarks are not the least valuable 
part of the work.—lIt appears that the finances of the so- 
ciety are not quite so prosperous as might be wished ; did 
they change their higher pecuniary premiums into honorary 
ones, they might perhaps in some degree relieve these em- 
parrassments. 
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Arr. X.—Comicorum Grecorum Fragmenta Quadam, 
curavit, et Notas addidit Robertus Walpole, A.B. Trin. 
Coll. Cant. Svo.pp. 11%. 5s. Boards. Mawman. 1805. 


WE had occasion to devote considerable attention to @ 
publication of this gentleman’s two years ago. The work be- 
fore us is trifling in size, but by no means destitute of interest 
to scholars. It probably owed its origin to a hint thrown out 
by the great Bentley, which encouraged the learned of his 
time to expect a perfect collection of the fragments of Greek 
poetry, which lie scattered through Plutarch, Athenzus, 
Stobeeus, the fathers, &c., under the sanction of his name. 

The little volume, which is here offered to our notice, 
comes recommended by the well-known talents and assidui- 
ty of the collector, supported by the assistance, and in many 
parts of its execution, though we fear not in all, countenan- 
eed by the approbation of -professor Porson. We are by no 
means inclined to think the editor, even unassisted, to be 
inadequate to the performance of what he attempted ; and 
that, when fighting under the wing of the first scholar in the 
age, he should fail in the main object, that of restoring to 
mutilated sentences their purity, or a reading more nearly 
approaching to purity, and ensured by parallel instances, 
is impossible. Heis mindful of the debt, and returns his ac- 
knowledgments in terms that are elegant and appropriate. 

The errors that principally suggested themselves to ns, 
consisted in the inaccuracy of some references, and the 
omission of all reference or clue to many pieces in this collec. 
tion. ‘To be correct in this point is of the first importance, 
and it is as easy as it is important. 

Eupolis and Cratinus, the rivals in the old comedy, hold 
the first place; from the former of these Mr. Walpole has 
enriched his collection with five fragments, The first frag- 
ment is from his play called ‘The People :’— of this the editor 
gives the following account. p. 1,n. 84. £ Fragmentum hoe, 
forsan e fabula cur titulus Axes desunptum, imitatus est Aris-: 
toph. in Ran.733.2 We see no reason tor this conjecture, 
and many against it. The rivalry and even animosity, which 
subsisted between Eupolis and Aristophanes, would have 
prevented either from commitung a plagiarism on the other. 
The latter was not an Athenian by birth, and such was their 
known antipathy, that the fifth fragment of an anonymous 
play inserted by our editer, and a‘tributed to Eupolis, is sup- 
posed to be a satire against Aristophanes, and against the 
Athenians, who deserted their own countrymen, and confer- 
red such distinction on a stranger. 
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Their dislike to each other was probably the more violent 
from succeeding to a degree of intimacy so close, that, like 
Beaumont end Pletcher, they were in some instances the 
joint authors of the same play. Thus we find in a scholium 

o the “Imzés of Aristophanes; ¥. 552, 61: "Eymoms cuverbinces 
Apisopave tas Inaeig. This proof is strengthened by a frag- 
ment of Eupolis himself, who not only confesses the fact, but 
shews his antipathy for his fellow-labourer more clearly by 
the opprobrious appellation of ‘ Bald head.’—ris “Iaméas owi- 
Moma TH Paraxpir. 

We select a few instances of happy corrections and illus- 
trations in the text, in which the Phidiaca manus of professor 
Porson will be discerned, and in some of which the editor will 
take his station as a critic, : 

P. 5.85. v.15. Editum legebatur oxauya yap simas Encyes. 
Egregia est .Porsoni emendatio. The professor has here 
cleared away the mist, andin a manner which shews him to 
bave been attentive to the mandate of Roscommon— 


Consult your author with himself compared. 


For in a scholium to the Vesper, v. 57. the same epithet 
attached to the same substantive guarantees the safety of 
this reading. Td oniipU’ ATERYES x Mevyepixoy cpidpa. 
P. 5.85. v. 1. tama On gwigte prmat’. lta P. pro moana x duviere 
T 


P.27. 101. v.31. Mnesimachus. 


‘Ita P, legebatur de’ ofc0 orm meds avipas teri cos pasgurtes, Grotius, 
dg’ oloW br: cos mpis aWexs tori wayntion. Ex hoc autem Mnesimachi 
fragmento colurem diserunt versus Gallici quidam, quorum indi- 
cium Porsono dcbemus, 


‘Ne demande autre dragiés 
Que pointes d’espées brisiés, 
Et fers de glaive & la moustarde, 
C’est un mes qui forment li tarde; 
Kt haubers desmai!liés au poivre, 
Et veut la grant powlricre boivre 
Avec laleine des chevaus, 
Fatliaux par Le Grand.’ 


Mr. Walpole’s suggestion to p. 28, Xenarchus, ‘v. 16, is a 
good supplement to the sense, and is well supported—‘ An 
legendum éxsy tw’ pro mxisnv’? Quis Chrysidem hubuit? Ter. 
Andr’ 

Menander 33. 107, Avcxorg. & 2 uh ceavt, P. pron 3 aby 
eis, quod Bentieius dedit. & 3 yd tavrd apud Stobaum. 
This reading of the professor seems to have been partly sug- 


gested by a note on this passage in le Clerc, p. 50. & urd" taurd, 
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Ita nos sensum verbis reddidimus, nam vulgo & 32 wh 8 tor'e, 
sed MS. iavz, et interpunctionem § sustulimus post #dpiss. 
Grotius. Hic éavté in secundé persona intelligendum quasi 
esset ceavs, quod apud Atticos scriptores sepe occurrit. 
The emendation of this passage,with so small a deviation from 
the ductus literarum, is an instance of acumen almost un- 
paralleled, 

Miccyimm. Many fragments have been assigned to plays 
jn an arbitrary manner, and merely from a slight coincidence. 
The entire passage given by our editor, p. $5. occurs in Sto- 
baus Tit. 69, without the name of the play from which it is 
supposed to have been rent. Four of the verses were refer- 
red to aplay of this name. Mr. Walpole has neglected to 
mention the great changes which this fragment has under- 
gone, from the omission or insertion of the fifth and sixth 
lines, which make a separate fragment in Le Clerc, and the 
substitution of apocdoxwuévew for mpdrdexqeerav, 

it were to be wished that the editor had inserted some 
little iutroductory matter to those pieces, which were invol- 
ved in any ambiguity. This might have been frequently in- 
troduced in the very words of the author who had preserved 
the fragment, and would have saved his readers the trouble 
of distant references : thus, p. G. v. 1, note86, Homicida. 
- the editor contents himself with touching on the word xa- 
caxu-iza:r. He should have referred his readers to Athen. 
Lib. 7.p. 279. Cas: and the following short introduction to 
the lines in question would have reconciled the abruptness 
of the fragment: x} & to drdpogom d& Emrypapouéva & autos 
Thaater darcuda; rive Tay emicinay Circcotav Emigepet, Ebov yuraix Exovla. 
xi7Ta. 

The duty imposed on an editor of mutilated fragments, 
is to purge off the dross,to purify the corruptions of the 
text, and to elicit from dark and difficult passages as much 
consistency with the general context, as can be done, with 
the smallest deviations from the arrangement of the letters. 
Were this the only labour, the present editor has, according 
to our judgment, and a judgment most probably far ex- 
eceding ours, succeeded in his design. But to the faults 
before mentioned we are obliged to add another of some 
magnitude, in the sclection of certain fragments which neither 
required nor received any, or at most a trifling emendation. - 

Had the editor indulged us with a larger collection, this 
yemark had been nugatory.Butas he has confined his labours 
to but few specimens, he would have made a more valuable 
present to his friends (and among these he may number 

ci) echeler) Lic he faced the danger which he courted 
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mere consistently, by admitting nothing but what stood in 
need of amendment. The lines from Timocles might have 
been omitted, not from deficiency in interest, but because it 
was submitted pure and unmutilated to his hands ; and his 
text is verbatim, with the exception of péarw for dod, the 
same as that of Wakefield. 

The many exquisite fragments which lie scattered through 
Stobeus, Athenzus, &c. and the vast collection arranged 
under the names of Menander and Philemon, open a field 
to the enterprizing, so spacious, that we are dissatisfied with 
the insertion of asingle piece, which is not eminenfly beauti- 
ful or interesting, from the light which it might be made to 
throw on the manners and institutions of the most polished 
nation of antiquity. 

We cannot conclude without expressing a hope, from the 
following hintin the preface to this work, that the editor 
considers his preseat publication rather as a trial of his 
strength, than an end of his toils: 


‘ Cum adeo periculosz alez argum entum plenum sit, ne quis mi- 
retur quod pau¢as tantummodo Comicorum Graecorum. reliquias jam 
ipse selegerim in quibus periculum facerem, quibusque operam meam 
qualemcunque navarem. Minime vero dubitandum est, quin doctis 
omnibus, emuncteque naris hominibus se satis probare possint, ob 


ipsarum venustatem, urbanitatem, * illasque solis Atticis concessas . 


yeneres.” ’ 


During the suspension of professor Porson’s labours, the 
learned must rejoice in the intimacy subsisting between him 
and a gentleman so capable of appreciating, and so zealous 
in giving publicity to his communications, which had other- 
wise been locked up from the world. We shall hail the 
time when Mr. Walpole shall enter the field again, and, de- 
feuded ashe isat present ix’ Aiavlos cduss Terauuvdiao, shall 
bring to conclusion, what he has begun, under auspices so 
highly promising. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION, 


Art. 11.—A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Grantham, 
at the Visitation .of the Reverend the Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
&c. §e. By George Gordon, B. D. Precentorof Exeter, §c. 
4to. Rivingtons. 1805. 


TO those who are acquainted with the precentor of Exeter, it 
will not be a matter of surprize, that when called upon to preach 
Cait, Rev. Vol. 10. March, 1897. Y 
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before thé clergy, he should falfil his task in a manner very credit. 
able to himself. From Coloss. ii. 8. he points out the various sorts 
of false philosophy, and offers many excellent remarks on the 
present state of the christian world. The following extract, much | 
longer than we are accustomed to make, could not be abridged with- 
out destroying some of its effect; we must therefore give it to our 
readers as itis. 


“In these suggestions, however, intended merely as the counsels of 
prudence against ‘ philosophy and vain deceit,’ let it never for an 
instant be conceived, that there is the smallest design to favour into- 
Jerance and persecution, or in any degrée to interfere with the 
sacred right of private judgment.- I feel sincerely for the honest 
scruples of a doubting mind, and would not wantonly woand thé 
conscience of the weakest brother. I would hot judge unchari+ 
tably of any man’s motives, nor, with rash and indiscriminating 
haste, at once construe dissent into disaffection, In many instances 
I can allow for the zeal which I cannot approve, and respect the 
principle, whilst I regret its ‘ lack of knowledge.’ I think it both 
unreasonable and unjust in the highest degree, that, because a man 
is more devout than others in his religious exercises, or more grave 
and serious in his general deportment, he is therefore to be held u 
as afanatic, or a hypocrite: buat on the other hand, } think it 
equally unreasonable and unjust, that the consolation and joy 
which some men find in believing, or the ease and innocent cheer- 
fulness which are natural to some meh’s tempers, should immedi- 
ately be represented as thoughtless levity, or carnal security. I 
would readily allow that in many who are no enthusiasts, there 
mey be an inward experience of divine grace, which other good 
and pious then, if they feel itat all, certainly do not feel to the 
same extent: but, where 1 see the humble, unassuming christian 
steadily persevering in the paths of duty, evidencing the sincerity 
of his faith, by the susest of all tests, the holiness of his life, under 
circumstances such as these, I can on no account whatsoever con- 
cur in the idea, that the want of this inward experience is a mark 
of reprobation. Jam fullyaware,that some teachers are better 
qualified than others for the work of the ministry, and for the edi- 
fication of their hearers; but for this superiority I look to the 
sober ornaments of educationand learning, of knowledge in the 
sacred writings, and ofan exemplary conduct, and not to those ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, which in this advanced period 
of the gospel dispensation, there is.no ground at all. for expecting. 
I give the credit of good intentions to many, whose enthusiasm [I 
lament; but I ‘ believe not every spirit,’ nor can I yield a ready 
assent to the reality of that inspiration,of which I have no other 

roof, than the assertion of him who claims it, I would willingly live 
in peace and harmony with men of all sects and persuasions : but 
I cannot, out of deference to those of any, forego my allegiance to 
the establishment of which J am a member; nor do I feel myself 
called upon, at once togive the right hand of fellowship to each 
. self-appointed teacher, eachravh intruder into the sacred minis- 
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ity of Christ : these stem tobe the distinctions of modération 
and sober sense, equally removed from those opposite extremes, so 
disgraceful to christians, and soinjurious to the cause of christi- 
anity.’ #. 23. 


We cannot take our leave of the author, without informing him 
that we have noticed passages, which, though not incorrect, yet cére 
tuitily discover a little rieglect of composition, as ahabit. We 
shotld not have taken the trouble to offer this hint to Mr. Gordon, 
but from 4 desire that we may again have an opportunity of paying 
our respects to him. ; 


Attt. 12.—An Essay towards a connected Elucidation of the gro 
phetical Part of the Apocalypse, compiled with the Help of some 
original Communications, by Stephen Morell, Little Baddow, 
Esser. Svo. pp. 113. Price 3s. Conder. 1805. 


TIES work is introduced by 4 sensible preface, and isin itself of 
2 respectable character ; but having lately e1tered miuch at length 
into the consideration of the authenticity and genuitetiess of the 
* Apocalypse,’ we shall now only refer our readers to wiat hus beent 
said in our review of Woodhvuse’s transtationof it. See Crit. Rev. 
for January last, p. 31. 


Art. 13.—4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Dur- 
hani; dt the ordinary Visitation of that Diocese in Yeur 
1306. By Shute, Bishop of Durham, 4to.. 1s. Bulmer and Co. 
18C6. 


IN this charge are exhibited the opposite errors of the romanists 
and dissenters ; the grounds of our separation from the Romish 
church are reviewed, and, us occasions and local necessities may re- 
quire, the duty of impressing them powerfully and frequently on 
the minds of the people, entorced. 


Ant. 14.—The English Liturgy, @ Form of sound Words. A. 


Sermon, delivered in the Parish Churches of St. Bene’t, Grace» 
church, St. Mary, Stoke Newington, and St. Mary, Islington, 
by, George Gaskin, D.D. Rector of St. Bene’t, Gracechurch, 
and of Stoke Newington, and Lecturer of Islington. $v0. Ris 
vingtons. 1806. 


DR. Gaskin here gives a brief, but comprehensive View of thé 
Liturgy of the established Church, and has- made it bis aim to 
prove that itis a form of sound words, * in virtue of its being cofi« 
structed according to the best models of christian antiquity, and as 
it includes ali things requisite to the orderly administration of the 


sacraagents, and the reverent and edifying public performance.of . 


other divine services ; in virtue of its implying, that the church, 
whose liturgy itis, is ofan apostolical constitution ; and in consides 
ration that it asserts and inculcatesthe pure, genuine, fundamental 


@octrines of christianity.’ 
¥@ 
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Art. 15.—The Spirituality of the Divine Essence, a Sermon preached 
before the associated Ministers and Churches of Hampshire, 
September the 24th, 1806, and published at the united Request of 
the Ministers and Congregation of Fareham, where it was deli- 
vered. By John Styles. 8vo. 1s. Williams and Smith. 1806. 


ON a subject so frequently investigated as the present, it is im: 
possible forthe preacher to add any new remarks; Mr. Styles, 
however, has compensated for the want of noveity, by a perspicuous 
arrangement,-a judicious selection of argument, and impressive lan- 
guage. 


Aar. 16.—The benefictal Effects of the Christian Temper on Do- 
: mestic Ilappiness. S8vo. Watchard. 1807. 


THE public benefits of christianity onthe temporal concerns of 
mankind, have been ably stated by the present bishop of London : 
it is the object of the treatise before us, to shew the beneficial ten- 
dency of christianity in domestic life, and to point out thé means 
by which it may be made the source of private comfort and enjoy- 
ment. If the anonymous author has not equalled the pious and 
learned prelate in the execution of his undertaking, yet he has 
succeeded in placing certain christian duties in a clear, novel, and 
interesting point of view. ~ 


Art. 17.—The Utility of academical Institutions to the Church of 
Christ. ASermon preached at Hoxton Chapel, June 26, 1806, 
before the Supporters of the Hoxton College, at their Anniversary ; 
by Benjamin Cracknell, A. M. Minister of Weymouth Chapel. 
Sco. 13.6d. Longman, 1806. 


AMONG the protestant dissenters, have been produced men 
equally distinguished by erudition and piety, who have been the 
ornaments of the »ge in which they have flourished, and an honour 
to the nation which gave them birth. The names of Lardner, 
Leland, Jones, Doddridge, &c. will néver be pronounced without 
veneration, The academies of the dissenters also produced Secker 
and Butler, who afterwards became the highest members of the 
established church. But we are very doubtful whether the Hoxton 
academy will ever produce any distinguished character. Too 
much of the Huntingdon slang is adopted in this seminary to be pro- 
ductive of any good effects, Piety is supposed’ to consist in extem- 
pore prayers, and learning, in a string of quotations from the scrips 
tures; of this the sermon before us affords ample illustration. 


POLITICS. 


Ant. 18-4 Letter to Mr. Whitbread on the Duty of rescinding 
the Resolutions which preceded the Impeachment of Jord Viscount 
Melville. 8to, Hatchard. 1806. 


THAT Mr. W bitbread, in the case of Lord Melville, acted as the tool 
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of his party, is obvious toevery reflecting person. It would be un- _ 
candid so far to question the rectitude of his mind, as tosuppose that 
this impeachment did more than proceed under his auspices, Why 
his chief associates withdrew themselves, why those; who in the order 
of things should have led, were ever reluctant and ashamed to follow, 
is a circumstance for which it might not be difficult to account.* 
The treasurer of the navy scarcely appeared in his place during the 
trial, until the close of the day ; and the same might with truth be 
asserted of several of the other managers. Mr. W. had certainly 
just grounds of complaint on this head. At a former impeachment 
they were every hour on thestage. In the present case they never 
came before the curtain: they were contented to prompt now and 
then from the side scene ; but no further: if the performance was 
condemned, the heaviest portion of disgrace would fall on Mr. W. : 
if it succeeded,they would no doubt have stepped in front, and shar- 
ed their full dividend of honours and rewards. 

Every ‘unprejudiced person must agree with the writer of this 
letter, that to serve a party, however faithfully, is no praise. Faith- 
fully to serve the public is to earn genuine and just applause. If 
Mr, W. be actuated by patriotic, not party motives, it is his duty 
as an honest man, since Lord Melville has been acquitted of the 
charges laid to him, to move that the resolutions which were the 
ground of an impeachment, beexpunged from the journals of the 
House of Commons, , 


NOVELS. 


Art. 19.—The Post Captain, or the wooden Walls well manned: 
comprehending a View of Naval Society and Manners. 8vo. 
pp. 300. 7s. Tegg. 1806. 


THIS is an attempt to convey ideas of naval society and mane 
ners, in the form of dialogues between Captain Brilliant, and Messrs. 
Hurricane, Factor, Cesar, Echo, and Shank ; but they are surely _ 
dialogues of the dead rather than of the living, for we can almost ven 
ture to assert, that such a vulgar set of gentlemen cannot be assem- 
bled onthe cuarter deck of any British manof war. The’ races 
now extinct. - Vulgarity and blasphemy are not the characteristics 
of British naval officers in the present day, who are not more distin- 
guished for their skill and courage, than for their polished manners 
and regulated conduct. British naval captains hold a proud rank 
in the estimation of the world, andthey feelit. They are studious 
of adorning their reputation by mental improvement, by fashions 
able embellishments, by the proprieties of domestic life, and by the 
superior graces of religion. There may be exceptions, but we 
certainly have not overdrawn the general character. Perhaps ther 





* Vide John Bull’s Soliloquies, .Crit. Rev. Ang. 1806, 
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is an error of the press in the titlepage; and for post captain, 
we should read boatswein. 


MEDICINE. 
Arr. 20.—Cases and Cures of the Hydrophobia, selected from the 


Gentleman’s Magazine : containing many curious and tater- 
esting Accounts relative to that most alarming Malady. §vo, 2s. 
Stace. 1807. 


* BOOKSon medicine,’ says Montesquieu, ‘ those monuments of 
nature’s frailty and art’s resources, when the treat of diseases, ever 
the mosttrivial, would convince us that death was really at our doors? 
but when they speak of the virtues of remedies, they place us again 
in marvellous security, as if we were immortal.’ He might have 
added that the less a disease is under the power of art, the 

reater are the number of wonder-working medicines ar infallible 
Sreiarvatives. The pamphlet before us affords a good nee of 
what we have advanced. It would seem that this edeeg 1obic ter- 
ror is apt to invade the community periodically, when immediately 
& bellum ad internecionem is declared against the whole canine spe- 
cies. Hydrophobi« isso rare a disease, that many physicians in 
good practice have never seen it, and to very few indéed have oc- 
curred more than asingle case ortwo. Wehavesome grounds for 
thinking there have not been more than two or three examples of 
x in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, these last ten years. Whence 
then arise these periodical panics ? Perhaps one of Mr. Urban’s 
correspondents may have given us the clue tounrayel the mystery. 
* There is great feason to believe,” he says, ‘ that the dreadful cases, 
80 frequently related in the public papers, originate from persons 
imferested in patent medicines for this complaint.’ We know not 
whether the publication before us is intended to feed or to allay the 
late alarm about mad dogs. Out of a mass of frivolays and idle 
speculation, we find one very important direction, (we cannot lay 
Sur hand on the precise paragraph) which we wish to be universally 
diffused. IJtis that a dog suspected of madness should never be 
killed, till the fact is thoroughly ascertained. Jf the suspiciou 
hould prove false, persons who may have been bitten will be sayed 
a this delay from an inexpressible load of terror and misery. If 
true, they will of course be induced to neglect no precaution, which 
their. situation requires, — | ae ’ 


ART. 21.—An Address to the Professors of Physic and Surgery, in 
the Cities of London and Westminster, proposing the Institution of 
@ Society for investigating the Cause, Symptoms, and Cure of the 
Hydrophobia. vv. bd. Creighton, 1807. coer an 
THIS address seems more well-intentioned than judicious. The 

substance of it was delivered te the London Medical Society nearly 

eight yearsago, That society did not think it needful even to form 
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a committee from their own body for prosecuting the proposed 
investigation.The society, in our opinion, judged right, in determining 
that the appointment of such a committee would have answered 
no good purpose. T he reasons on which this opinion are founded, 
operate with tenfold force against any more extensive establishment, 
They are so obvious, that we think it needless to descend to parti- 
culars. 


Arr.22.—A Treatise on Hernia Humoralis, or swelled Testicle: 
to which are added, Remarks on the Opacity of the Cornea, eluci- 

' dated by Cases. By Thomas Lurmoore, Member of the Royal Col. 
lege of Surgeons, &c.§c. 8v0. pp.96. Highley. 1806. 


TO these two dissertations we have nothing to ebject, but that 
their author leaves his subjects very nearly where he found them. 
In the cure of the disease, absurdly called Aernia humoralis, the 
use of the common antiphlogistic medicines and regimen is insisted - 
upon. The opacity of the corneais treated by scarifications upon 
the inside of the eye-lids, and the application of astringent and 
stimulant lotions, ‘The casesadduced, to prove the utility of this 
practice, are not all of them very happily selected. Successful 
cases too, in these circumstances, prove little, if not contrasted with 
those of an opposite description. The merit of any practice can 
be determined only by the result of such a comparison. 


POETRY. 


Art. 23.—The Battle of Trafalgar, an heroic Poem. By the Rev. 
William Hamilton Drummond, Member of the Literary Society of 
Belfast, &c. 12mo. 5s. 5d. Belfast. 1806. . 


AFTER the numerous effusions which twelve months ago were 
poured forth by the rhyming race to celebrate the valour and mourh 
the fall of the hero of Trafalgar, we had not expected te be agai 
called upon at this distance of time te notice anew tribute to his 
memory. But not content with the ephemeral renown which his 
upambitious brethren could have alone hoped to obtain from their 
respective shillings worths of verges, the present author aims at a place 
among those poetical worthies of our country, whom the general 
consent of the world has decorated with the ivy garland, and adopfs 
the battle of Trafalgar for the subject of an heroic poem. 

He hes accordingly produced a work which might have been 
considered as a highly creditable exercise to a schoolboy not ex: 
ceeding the age of fourteen. But ina gentleman, who, from the 
title of Reverend prefixed to his name, is evidently arrived at years 
of discretion, it evinces an entire deficiency of those qualities which 
constitute a poet. The greatest iault, and one which migat perhaps 
supersede the necessity of adverting toany others, isa striking po- 
verty of ideas, The tew which are scattered through the present 
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poem, and which are really deserving the name of ideas, are 
such as form the basis of every exercise of every fifth-form boy. 
Who does not reeollect, ina moment of more than usual dullness, 
when his Pegasus absolutely refused to obey either whip or spur, ta 
have commenced his verses, as a dernier ressort, in the following 
manner : . 


Consedit celsa formosa Britannia rupe 
Fortibus et natis talia dicta dedit: 
* O mihi dilecti, gens fortunata, Britanni,’ &c. 


These may be found translated, or nearly so, in the fourth page of 
the present heroic poem. 

The manner in which Mr. D.’s thoughts are expressed, is alike 
destitute of novelty, with the thoughts themselves; and if the 
style and language can occasionally boast the merit of variety, 
it is only where the heaviness of naked prose is relieved by a pro 
fusion of tinsel finery, and an imitation of the ‘ filmy, gauzy, 
gossamery lines’ of Darwin. Toconceal the real dearth of the 
author’s conceptions, he has not failed to introduce at every 
page the personifications which were so favourite a trick with the 
latter author. .'To say nothing of Caledonia, Erin and Britannia, 
who open the ball in a pas de trois in the second page, several other 
important personages, asVictory, Fate, Havoc, Fury, Discord, Terror, 
Rage, Affright, Bellona, Dis, Ruin, Nature, Hell, Murder, Despair, 
Fame, Superstition, the Prince of Hell, Death, Carnage, Friendship, 
Joy, Fear, and some other personages with sounding titles, form the 
principal characters of the masquerade. Some of these, particular- 
ly Carnage, Death, Fate, Havoc, Murder, and Victory, retire se- 
veral times to change thejr dresses,and re-appear attired in adifferent, 
but never in a novel, a characteristic or a distinguishable garb. 
Each of the ships is likewise personified ; and as in a description of 
things from their very nature so exactly alike, it would hardly be 
possible to avoid a monotonous similarity, it were perhaps more fair 
to accuse the author of deficiency of judgment in attempting the 
task at all, than of deficiency of power to do it well, did not the 
same want of versatility manifest itself in every subject that he 
touches. 

Not long ago, on seeing in an obscure work the name of the pre- 
sent author coupled with that of Mr. Hayley, with considerable 
commendations of their poetical merits, we happened to observe that 
the former had never been heard of as a poct, and the latter had never 
deserved to be heard of. Mr. Drummond, piqued at finding his name 
so little known in this country (it will be seen from the title-page 
that this is an Irish production), immediately forwarded us a copy 
of his poem, together with a very polite letter requesting an early 
notice, and delicately pointing out such parts of his work as 
he should most wish to be laid before the public, ‘That public will 
do justice to our candour for offering to their notice those very pas- 
sages on which the author is desirous to stake his pretensions to 
their favour. £ If you would not think it an unwarrantable liber- 
ty, says Mr. D. in his letter, ‘ J would suggest as favourable spe- 
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cimens the description of the mornin 

feelings of the sailors at the purminis. Po battle—some of the ships, 
particularly the Neptune, Africa and Thanderer, the beginning of 
the second book, and the battle,’ To extract all these passages 
from a work so unimportant,would far exceed the plan of our Reviews 
but the reader who shall think it worth his while, will easily turn to 


the description of the battle, which we shall omit, and take the 
others in order. 


‘ Fair from her ruby throne, with roseate smiles, 
The morn in glory clothed the sparkling iles ; 
Light o’er the billow’s glassy concaves rolled 
The playful radiance of her fluid gold ; 

The silvery surges drank the purple day, 

And rainbow colours tinged the dashing spray ; 
The milk-white foam along the pebbly strand 
Danced on the surf, or fringed the rustling sand ; 
While round and round the sportive sea-fowl flew, 
Or dipt their plumage in the briny dew. 

The silken pendants from the tow’ring mast, 
Stream’d o’er the waves and wantoned in the blast 5 
The furrowing keels the sounding ocean plowed, 
With sailors’ cries the cliffs re~-echoed loud,’ 





* With eagle eye, rejoiced the Britons spied, 
The mast’s tall forest rising o’er the tide : 
With hearts elate they stretched the swelling sail, 
Crowded each yard, invoked the favouring gale. 
Swift o’er the deep with winged speed they flew, 
And nearer now the frowning squadrons drew. = 
** Quick, clear the decks,” the shrill voiced boatswain cries 
*« Quick, cleat the decks,” each hollow ship replies. 
The dread command comes tingling on the ear, 
Pale grows each cheek, with strange unwonted fear : 
All stand a moment, lost in fixed amaze, 
In awful silenee, and unconscious gaze : 
Their homes, their wives, their children force a sigh 
Choak’d in the breath——and then—they dare to die, 
The love of glory triumphs in the heart, 
And each resolves to play the hero’s part.’ 





‘ The Neptune followed, and the watery god, 
Proud on her bow, terrific seemed to nod _; 
Awed the high billow with his angrylook, 
At boastful France th’ indignant trident shook, 
And roar’d in thunder to the pride of Spain, 
“ Britannia rules with me—the empress of the main.” ’ 





‘ Last of the column, o’er the billows rolled, 
The well armed force of Africa the bold : 
The jetty goddess of the burning sands, 
With sharpeedged sabre flashing in her hands 


when the ficet left England— 
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Frown’d at the head, and panting to engage, . 

Rolled her keen eye, and kindled all her rage > 
neath her feet the scutcheoned trophies lay, 
rne by the British from Aboukir's bay : 

With that fam’d standard, Gallia’s highest boast, 

Pride of her arms, and glory of her host, : 

That stormed the dreadful pass at Lodi’s bridge, 

And waved in fire o’er many an Alpine ridge, 

And still had triumphed in the bloody toil, 

*Till met by Britain, on th’ Egyptian soil, 

Its glories fell—with all its guardian train, 

Ne’er deemed, ’till then, Invincible, in vain.’ 

* With sounding keel, and wide distended sail, 
Th’ imperious Thunderer scuds before the gale : 
In all his terrors blazed her sculptured Jove, 

As when on Titan’s impious host he drove 

The vengeful storm of mingled sleet, and fire, 
Winged with resistless speed, and barbed with ire. 
Agaiu he shoots the lightning of his glance, 
With withering vengeance, at the sons of France: 
Circled in flame, and spreading wide alarms, 

Red gleams the thunder of th’ almighty arms : 
Retiring Ocean trembles as he nods, 

And owns th’ immortal sire of men and gods.’ 





‘ Thus through the deep, the marshalled nayies steer, 
Fate leads the van, and Havoc joins the rear ; 
The flags of France in martial splendour glow, 
In circuit vast, like Heaven’s refulgent bow, 
When bending o’er the boundless fields of space, 
The world hangs glistening in its wide embrace ; 
But Britain’s squadrons o’er the surges past, 
Like two black clouds before the driving blast, 
When low, and dense, o’er-shadowing earth, they sail, 
Charged with dark thunder, tempest, fire and hail : 
In gorgeous pomp their floating banners stream, 
And like th’ impetuous comet’s ruddy gleam, 
The ardent fires of contest seem to shed, 
Pouring new glories on each warrior’s bead,’ 


These extracts whichwe have given on the author’s recommendation, 
and which appear to us nearly on a par with all the rest of the book, 
will evince the truth of what we have said, that the images are of the 
most commonplace nature, and the descriptions unmarked by no- 
velty orvigour. The wearisome uniformity however of both can 
only be felt by those who like us have perused similar descriptions 
of similar imagery, extended through ninety pages.—A few epi- 
sodes are introduced, — trite, uninteresting, and improbable ; 
as of an English officer who had gone to seg to console himself with 
glory, because he had been disappointed in loye; and the invit~ 
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ing names Of Gonzalyo and Alonzo are borrowed from romance, te 
excite an uarea! interest by recalling the mind to the days of Spanish 
and- Moorish gallantry. . ; 

On the whole,we cannot congratulate Mr. Drummond on his herois 
poem.—The 44 muse has of late been very prolific; but her pra- 
ductions have ip general drapt dead from the press, Master* Ro. 
binson’s poems can only be considered as an embryo ; but it must 
be confessed they give us reason to augur well of that boy’s future 
exertions. As to Mr. Stott, he is periectly incorrigible. To that 
writer,who has with much modesty given himself the title of HaFiz, 
we shall only recommend an attention tohis respectable trade of a 
linen-draper, which we understand him to exercise at Dromore 
with considerabie credit and success. . 

Mr. Stewart’st ‘ Pieasures of Love’ were remarkable only for 
~ being a caricature on Darwin, in which all the inflation, the 
— and other absurdities of that writer .were carried to a 

igh pitch of exaggeration, but possessing no scintillation of his exu- 
berant fancy or truly poetic genius. Darwin’s false giitter is a meteor 
which has led astray many an unwary witling of the present times, 
Mr, Drummond among others has followed it too zealously. He 
secins indeed to have rather a better notion of poetry and a-tess dee 

raved taste than his Jast mentioned countryman; but, unless we are 
much ‘mistaken, he is deficient in those grand essentials,which neitheg 
length of time nor continued application can ever hope to supply. 


MISCELLANIES, 


ART. 24.—Elements of useful Knowledge in Geography, History, 
and other Sciences. Drawn up for the Use of Children, in Ques- 
tions and Ansuers. By J. Allbut, Master of Bromsgrove Lickey 
School, The eighth Edition, 12mo, 3s. 4d. Button. 1806, 


WE do not recollect to have ever seen a work better calculated 
fo answer the end proposed, ‘To attract the curiosity of children, 
and make the acquisition of knowledge an object of desire, is 3 
great point,and for this purpose the author has judiciously divided his 
fittle work inte ten parts, covered with various coloured paper, in a 
style of prettiness, which cannot fail to catch the attention of childe 
hood, Each part is on a different subject, which ensures a freedom 
from disgust, by gratifying that fondness for novelty, so characteristic 
of the’ juvenile mind; while by divesting science of its technical 

brases, the author has done away one ot its most formidable ob- 
stacles, and rendered it more syited to their capacity both for 
acquiring and retaining knowledge. ‘The subjects treated of, are geve 
grephy, history, chronology, grammar, and arithmetic, together 
with the more popular parts of astronomy and natural philosophy. 
Those who have the careof youth, will find their interest in purs 
chasing this publication. It has already gone through seven editions, 
but never before came into our hands. 





+ Crit. Rev, Dec. 160% t Cvit. Rev. Feb, 1896. 
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Ant. 25.—The Manual of Youth, containing sixty Fables, French and 
English, ornamented with one hundred and twenty Culé representing 
the Subjects of the Fubles in the French Part, a Serieg of Elementary 
Lessons inthe seceral Styles of Drawing, Remarks hetoric, with 
various Examples on the different Styles,. Fi igure Tropes ; 
lurge Collection of Evtractsin Prose and Verse, selected from the 
most approved Authors English and French. _ By J. Ouiseau, 
A.M, 12mo. 8s. Sy monds. 1807. 


THE title page of the Manual of Youth resembles the advertise- 
ment of a quack medicine, professing every thing, and fulfilling no- 
thing. It is without exception the most unmeaning, and the dear- 
est publication, which has for some time come under our inspection. 


Art. 26.—A New System of domestic Covkery, formed upon Pring 
ciples of Economy, and adapted to the Use of private Families. By a 
Lady. 2nd Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, to which are 
now added ten illustrative Plates. 8vo. 7s.6d. Murray. 1807. 


EVERY lady whois about to enter into the holy and happy 
estate of matrimony, ought to possess herself of this book. It is 
filled with receipts of the very best order, uniting taste with eco- 
nomy, and a sufficient degree of luxury with a due regard to health. 
It will be an acceptable offering at once to the mistress of a family, 
the professional cook or housekeeper, the sensualist, and even the 
valetudinarian, For the authoress has not confined herself merely 
to the table, but has subjoined numerous recipes for the use of the 
sick room, and for the preparation of such simple medicines as must 
at times be required in every family. 

‘The * miscellaneous observations for the use of the mistress of a 
family,’ which form a sort of preface to the work, ave in the highest 
degree judicious and useful. ‘They are followed by instructions for 
curving, to illustrate which, a number of plates are given of the 
principal joints of meat, poultry, fisl, &c. marked with dotted lines, 
to shew the direction in which the knife should be put to come at 
the different joints or parts. ‘Ihe Romans had appropriate schools 
for the purpose of teaching the art of carving, wheré’ the different 
animals were made of wood, properly dissec ted, and joined 
with thread, so as to be easy of separation. In the City Institution, 
lately established, for the encouragement of sctence, and patronized 
by so many aldermen, it may be presumed that the good old Ro- 
man custom will be renewed ; ; and we cannot help thinking that if 
some doctor Trypherus® were to flourish hiscarving knifein Albermarle 
Stret. it might be ome as beneficial as the lectures now delivered to 

ing ladies on metaphysies, chemistry, belles lettres,or the system 
of Linnawus, where tacir he ads are so filled with ideas of sexual difs 
ference, that they of course think of nothing else for the remainder 
of the day and night, 





* Discipulus Trypheri doctoris, apad quem 
Sumine cum magno lepus, atque aper, et pygargus, 
Ft Scythiex volucres, et Phocnicopterus ingens, 

It Gatulus oryx, hebeti Jautissima ferro 
Caditur, & toid sonat ulmea cocna Suburra. 
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But to return to our authoress, who, besides the above mentioned, 
gives us directions for choosing all kinds of fish, poultry, butchers’ 
meat, and vegel@bles, together with numerous bills of fare for every 
part of the year, shewing at one glance, what is in season, and ena- 
bling the housekeeper to furnish an elegant dinner without the trou- 

le of consideration. Much other equally useful information is 
added on the management of a dairy, poultry-yard, &c.; and di- 
rections to servants for taking care of furniture. On the whole, 
we recommend this lady’s work in the most unqualified manner; 
and, what our readers might otherwise be apt to suspect, we assure 
them that we never dined at hertable. 


ArvT.27.— Thoughts on the Marriages of the Labouring Poor ;containing 
Instructions for their Conduct before and afler entering into that 
Important State, with four authentic and moral Stories, illustrat. 
ing - Subject. By Thomas Kelly. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Kearsley. 
1800, . 


THE marriages of the labouring poor are too frequently very 
inconsiderate. The author has here presented them with a very 
cheap and useful little work, which we strenuously recommend 
to the wealthy to bestow on their dependant labourers. 


ART. 28.—History of Mary Westley, or the Warning. 12mo, Hatch- 
ard. 1800. 


MARY Westley at an early age became the servant of Mrs. Hook, 
a very devout and rich widow, In the absence of her mistress, Mary 
Westley contracts an intimacy with one Charles Baker, which ter- 
minates in a faux-pas. The poor girl, who is represented as being 
sincerely penitent, almost immediately discovers the circumstance of 

~her-guilt to her religious mistress. This lady, whose piety consisted. 
in mere advice, exhorts her to sin no More, recommends her to the 
mercy of God, and orders her to leave the house. No pecuniary 
rélief to save her from che horrors of almost unavoidable prostitution 
—she leaves her unprotected to resist as she’can, the seductive arts 
of profligate libertines, and the ill-nature of unforgiving fe- 
males. | Mary’s lover however makes her al! the recompence 
in his power by matrimony; and they reside at a neighbours 
ing village. The neatness of their house attracts the notice of 
some kind ladies, who called to see them, and observing how near 
Mary was to her confinement, asked her how long she had been 
married, and how soon she expected to lie in, with a promise to 
furnish her with child-bed linen. Mary’s answer however an- 
nulled their charitable intentiuns, and ‘it was a long time before 
they entered this cottage again, for they were afraid it might make 
others think lightly of the crime if they assisted her.’—The anony- 
mous author of this paltry history, we are convinced, is a female 
methodist ; and, to confess the truth, we bave no better opinion of 
her virtue than of ber charity. 
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Art. 20.—A Letter addressed to the Freemen of the Town and Port 
of Sandwich respecting the Proceedings and Resolytiuns of the 
Ramsgate Committee, dated at their Town Hall, Oct. 28th, 1806, 
relative toanintcnded Application to Parliament for the Parpost 
of reducing the Tolls of Sandwich Bridge. By Wiiliam Pettman, 
2d Edition with considerable Additions. Sco. Law. 1807. 


A SPIRITED and ereditable composition. 


Ant. 30.—A Letter to Samucl Whitbread, Esq. M. P. contatning 
Observations on the Distresscs peculiar to the Poor of Spitate 
Jields, avising from their local Situations. By W. Hate, 80: 
Williams and Smith. 13806. 


TIIE system of the poor Jaws teems with abuses. No depart- 
ment cries mote loudly for redress. ‘he money which appears to be 
annually expended on the removal of paupers trom parish to parish,on 
Jaw suits, &c. amounts tdan almost incredible sum. The miseries of 
the poor of Spital-fields have been long excessive ; parliament has at 
different times interfered,and saved numbers of indigent wretches from 
perishing. ‘The peculiar locality of that parish, seems to be the 
principal cause of this distress. ‘The accumulation of poverty 
which is there found, arises from the gradual removal of the more 
affluent people into other parishes, while their former dwellings become 
divided and subdivided into small lodgings, which are immediately 
occupied by an accession of casual poor; and these, by residence, 
apprenticeships, and other causes, very soun gain permanent settle- 
ments in the parish. 

In proportion as commerce has increased, the city has become 
the centre of business. It formerly contained many alleys and 
courts of small houses, which were inhabited by various descrip- 
tions of their own paupers : these however have been taken down, 
and superior habitations erected in their places, many of which 
have been actually taken by the more wealthy tradesmen and ma- 
nufacturers of Spitalfields, while the poor have been driven from 
their former residence into this neighbourhood, till at last almost the 
whole poor of the city of London are here congregated, and have 
by degrees obtained legal settlement. The chief resource is to as- ° 
sess the poor, and squeeze out of their scanty pittance, a trifling sum, 
which will but partly satisfy the cravings of the hungiy, while the 
rich inhabitants in the city, who derive a great part of their opulence 
from these poor (which are virtually their own), contribute nothing 
to their relief. Mr. Hale bas ably advocated the cause of the 
poor of this district, and we are confident the patriotic mover of the 

Bill for ameliorating the Condition of the Poor,’ wiil not fail te 
take advantage of this exhortation to ensure his popularity. 
Axt. 31.—Hours of Leisure, or Essays of Characteristics. By 

George Brewer. Dedicatéd by Permission tou Lumley St. George 

Skefington, Esq. 800. Hatehard. 1806. 


DEDICATED to Lumley St. George Skeffington! And from the 
approbation which attends him as a dramatic writer! What my 
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not be said in a dedication! We should much sooner have expected 
Mr. Skéffington to have acquired fame from his whiskers than front his 
* Sleeping Beauty;’ and indeed we understand that the lobby-lounging 
ladies do constantly point him out by the former dignostic. But uo- 
body ever hears that gentleman mentioned as an author, except with 
the adjective contemptible prefixed. ‘ His brother author,’ as Mr. 
Brewer calls himself, is equally entitled to the same characteristic 
appellation ; and our readers will be of the same opinion, wheh wa 
inform them that their companions through this volume of essays are, 
‘Jack Easy, Miss Artimesia Pullet, Lord Gobblegruel, Dick Cam- 
brick, Miss Parmesan, Matt. Merry-thought, Barnaby Bastifut, 
Frank Funny, Colonel Gium, &c. &c.’ When Mr. Skeffington pro- 
duces another theatrical piece, we shall expect to see the compti« 
ment to Mr. Brewer retartied, and to read ‘ from the fla 
approbation, which your little volume of essays has acquired, # 
brother author has presumed to dedicate to you, Sir, the followi 
performance, which has been received by the public with unbounde 
applause.’ . 
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THE gentleman who noticed Mr. Neill’s ‘Tour tothe Orkneys’ ta 
the last Number of the Critical Review, is sorry to find that the au. 
thor has allowed his temper to be ruffled by the friendly advice hé 
there received. As he seems to expect an answer tu his expds- 
tulatory letter on that subject there can be no strong reusoai 
against indulging him.—The first part of that epistle merely céa- 
tains a request that the publisher of the Critical Review would read 
the preface, the contents, and the notes, of Mr. Neill’s pamphiet. ff 
Mr. Mawman chuse to comply with this unrezsonable request, he 
will exhibit a remarkable example of good-natute ; for Mr. Neill's 
pamphlet is very difficult in the perusal. The tourist then remarks 
as follows: ‘ The review itself, you will observe, bears in gremiu, 
conclusive evidence that the reviewer never read a paragraph of é. 
(Does he mean that the reviewer never read his own review?) For 
instance, he says Mr. Neill frequently borrows De. Barry’s words. 
without their meaning. No instance however is given, nor could 
have been given ; for the truth is, that the whole of my remarks 
were published some months before Dr. Barry's work appeared. 
Had the reviewer glanced my pages in the slightest manner, he must 
have perceived this ; especially had he looked at the appendix, which 
refers to Dr. Barry’s work as since published.” Mr, Neill entertains 
very strange notions concerning ‘ conclusive evidence.’ ‘The re- 
viewer knew as well as Mr, Neill did, that Dr. Barry’s work was not 
published till after the unfortunate ‘ Tour to the Orkneys.’ {t 
was in Mr. Neill’s very long and unmeaning appendix that the- pas- 
Sages apparently taken from Dr. Barry oecurred, as he will find by 
looking over that part of it which relates to natural history, Mr, 
Neill was before told that his ‘ Tour’ had found its way to a snuff- 
shop, so that it is now impossible for the gentleman who addresses 
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him to transcribe the passages alluded to.: You will farther judge,® 
proceeds Mr. N. ‘ of the candour and consistency of the reviewer; 
when you find him declaring that I have avoided every thing “ in 
the shape of an idea ;” but if I stumbled on one, I run away, and 
sit down beneath some immense paragraph, and make reflections : It 
were passing strange if I could make reflections without ideas.’ Now 
to make reflections without ideas is so very cothmon an occurrence 
that we are really astonished to see Mr. Neill puzzled to conceive 
it. Itis an occurrence too which must have been familiar to him 
from his earliest infancy, and of which his Tour exhibits ‘ conclusive. 
evidence in gremio.’ We trust that we are under no obligation to 
account for the various phenomena of Mr. Neill’s intellectual sys- 
tem, but we refer him to Professor Dugald Stewart, who with that 
kindness which characterizes him, will erideavour to explain the 
reasons of that dearth of ideas under which the secretary to the Na- 
tural History Socicty of Edinburgh unfortunately labours, and like« 
Wise the process by which he is enabled to reflect without iceas. 
Rather than hurt Mr.Neill’s feelings, however, we are willing to con- 
fess ourselves mistaken in supposing that he ever did make a reflec« 
tion.—‘A bitter review of my Tour had, it seems been sent to the Euro- 
pean Magazine, for I observe that in their notes to correspondents, 
they reject it with disdain, saying they will not give a place to the 
effusions of private malignity.. Perhaps the same MS. has been 
sem to the Critical Review, aiid inadvertently admitted.” Mr. 
Neill ought to have ascertained this point from the editor of the 
European Magazine. This wovld have prevented him alike from 
being troublesome to the present writer, and from exposing himself. 
We are next informed that Mr. Nicholson thinks highly of the ‘ Tour 
to the Orkneys,’ and went so far as to reprint eight pages of it in 
his excellent Journal. This ought to console our enraged corre- 
spondent, under the sufferings he endures from ‘ private malignity’ 
and public justice. In the present unsettled state of socicty it is 
dangerous to indulge in prophecy, yet we may venture to predict, 
that if Mr. Nicholson often prints such trash as Mr.Neill’s Tour in 
his Journal, it will no longer retain its appellation of the * most phi- 
losophical in Europe,’ which the secretary bestows on it.—The wri- 
ter of theobnoxious article is finally requested to deliver up his name. 
This would be highly absurd, and the request shews that Mr. Neill 
is altogether ignorant of the nature of a Review. Time, the soother 
of every violent emotion, will, we trust, restore Mr. Neili’s mind te . 
a state of quiet—in which case he will not fuil to repent of his pres 
sent conduct. ; 
« A constant Reader’s’ communication will meet with attention. 





That of A. Z. is left in the Poultry, to be returned when called for. 


Y 





We have to apologize to Mr. Seymour for not replying to him in 
our last number. ‘the greatest part of the mistakes or misrepre- 
sentations he complains of, are, as is obvious to the most superficial 
reader, mere typographical ertors. As tothe remark respecting 
Dr. Johnson, if it was meant generally, Mr, S, expressed himselt 
strangely in particularizing that great man, 











